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A START IN LIFE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In E1gut CuaprTers.—CuaP. I. 


When the region lying west of the Mohawk 
was mostly a wilderness, and the oldest of the 
towns which now star its banks were little more 
than frontier villages, in the streets of one of them, 
bearing then as now the imperial name of Rome, 
there appeared, at the close of a 
gloomy afternoon, a limping, 
overgrown boy. 

He was about seventeen years 
old, and perhaps not large for 
his age; it might have been the 
gauntness of his frame and the 
shortness of his rent coatsleeves 
and tattered trousers which gave 
him his overgrown appearance. 
He did not limp because he was 
lame, but he had nothing on his 
feet but some old rags loosely 
tied with strings; they were con- 
tinually getting awry, and he had 
to pick his way over sharp clods. 

It was late in November; and 
what is now a handsome street, 
well-paved, with level sidewalks, 
fine residences and showy shops, 
was then a rough wagon-road 
cut up into gullies and ruts; the 
puddles had become ice, and the 
wrinkles and ridges of frozen 
mud were cruel to unprotected 
feet. 

The wayfarer stopped occa- 
sionally to adjust his bandages 
and tighten the strings at his an- 
kles, and at last turned up at a 
store, the front of which bore the 
sign, 











BROOKE BROTHERS & CO. 





As he entered he took from his 
jacket pocket a crumpled paper, 
which he handed to a man who 


Having put the worthless paper back into his 
pocket, Walden Westlake remained silent for a 
moment, then answered with a swelling heart,— 

“My folks live in Whitestown. But [ can’t go 
back to them.” When pressed for the reason, he 
went on, his tongue growing eloquent when once 
loosed. 

‘““My father died a year anda half ago; I am 
one of the younger children. Our oldest brother, 
Eli, is head now; a‘good man enough, but he’s a 
perfect tyrant, and he treats us outrageously. I 





He went and sat down by the open fire, and pull- 
ing off the wrappings of rags, looked ruefully at 
his bare, bruised feet. He tried to dig a sliver out 
of one of them with the point of a dull knife by 
the light of the blazing logs, which one of the 
men came and poked for his benefit. 

I wish I could picture him there, so lank and 
ungainly, so wretched and so ragged, his foot 
drawn up and his body crooked over it, the winc- 
ing face very near the callous sole and probing 
blade, in the red fire-gleam. In that strained po- 
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“Partly from a love of fun, maybe; but not 
malicious fun.”” Walden grew serious as he added, 
“I think it was more from a love of justice. It 
was a satisfaction to see the master paid off for 
his cruelty to others.” 

All this time he was unconsciously giving 
glimpses of his own character to the shrewd and 
kindly store-keeper. 

“Are you good at figures ?” 
tion. 

“Not so good as I ought to be, considering the 
amount of schooling I have had,” 
he candidly admitted. 

“Whose fault is that ?” 

“Partly my own, I suppose; 
for if a scholar is in earnest, he 
can learn, even with poor teach- 
ers.” 

The store-keeper questioned 
him still further as to his profi- 
ciency in arithmetic; then re- 
marking, with a regretful shake 
of his head, “It’s a pity you did 
not do more in figures; there’s 
nothing so useful in business,” 
walked off to serve a customer. 

Walden followed him with a 
quick glance, thinking, “If he 
had found I was first-rate at ac- 
counts, maybe he would have 
given me a place in his store.” 
But immediately his good sense 
showed him the absurdity of 
suchathing. Glancing down at 
his lank, ill-clad limbs, he said 
to himself, “I’m no more fit for 
a clerk than a scrawny colt is for 
a war-horse !” 


was the next ques- 


Then he sat warming himself, 
and contemplating his gloomy 
prospects, while the bleak No- 
vember evening closed in. With- 
out money, or work, or clothes, 
what was he to do? 

It was the darkest hour in 
Walden Westlake’s life; darker 
by far than the time when he 
left his comfortable home and 








came forward, and then watched 
with painful solicitude while he 
unfolded the scrap and pursed his brows together 
over it, as if either it were hard to read, or its 
contents were unsatisfactory. 

“Did Thomas Tadmore give you this?” the 
storekeeper inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” faltered the short-sleeved, bare- 
ankled boy. 

“You are Walden Westlake ?” 

“Yes, sir. I have worked for him all summer. 
He has never paid me anything. I have got 
through now; and when I asked for my money, 
he gave me this.” 

“It’s an order for clothes and shoes to the 
amount of twenty dollars,” the store-keeper said 
to another man who now came forward. “We 
don’t owe Thomas Tadmore twenty dollars, do 
we 2?” 

‘We don’t owe anybody by that name anything ; 
not a dollar,” said the second man, who was con- 
siderably older than the first, reaching for the pa- 
per. “This looks like one of Tadmore’s tricks.” 

The gaunt youth seemed to grow gaunter than 
ever at these words, and his anxious face took on 
an expression of despair. 

“You have had dealings with him, haven’t 
you >?” he said. 

“Dealings enough,” said the older man. “But 
the indebtedness has always been the other way ; 
it’s like getting grease out of a grindstone to collect 
money of Tom Tadmore.” 

“But he has corn and potatoes and wool, which 
he says he is going to sell you,” the boy insisted. 
“Can’t you trust him for at least a part of this 
order? I have worn out my clothes working for 
him; my shoes have fairly dropped off my feet. 
Now winter is coming, and I don’t know what I 
am to do.” 

“I’m sorry for you, my boy,” said the older 
man. “But we can’t trust Tadmore. Haven't | 
you found him out >” 

“He hasn’t kept his word with me,” was the | 
miserable reply. “But I didn’t think he would | 
turn me off so, without anything.” 

“It’s a hard time to get work,” said the younger | 
man, handing back the order. “You'd better go 
home to your folks if vou have any. Where do 
you live :” 





stood it as long as I could, then I told my mother 
I wouldn’t be a slave to my own brother any 
longer; I was going to try my luck away from 
home. She couldn’t do anything for me; he has 
his way in spite of her; and seeing just how 
it was, she said she didn’t know but I’d better 
go.” 

“Didn’t your brother feed and clothe you de- 
cently >” 

“Yes, the food and clothes were well enough ?” 

“Did he overwork you ?” 

“We had enough todo. But that'I didn’t care 
for. I’m not afraid of work, and I should have 
been contented to stay with him if he had been 
kind. He used to be. But almost the very day 
he took our father’s place, and had authority over 
us, he changed. He made new rules; and I tell 
you, we got hard words and something worse if 
we stepped over one of ’em. Sol left last May, 
and came over here and hired out to Mr. Tad- 
more.” 

‘“‘Walked from the frying-pan into the fire, eh ?” 
said the younger store-keeper, eying the boy with 
a sort of humorous commiseration. 

“In one sense I did,” replied Walden, his face 
kindling with intelligence and honest pride, which 
made those who heard him forget his split trousers- 
legs and bandaged feet. ‘He worked me half to 
death, and then half-starved me. But he never 
dared to strike me a blow. And we can take from a 
stranger what we can’t take from our own kin.” 

“‘Well,” said the man, kindly, “go and sit down 
by the fire, and toast your shins and think it over. 
It’s a hard case, but I guess you’d better make up 
your mind to go home.” 

“I didn’t run away: don’t think ‘that,” said 
Walden, looking back, as he started for the fire- 
place. “I walked away. I told my brother I 
would if he struck me another blow. ‘In that 
case,’ says he, ‘I’ll give you a flogging that will | 


last you ;’ and he did give me a stinger! Then I | 


came off with not much else but the clothes I had | 
on, and they were too small even then.” 

“Don’t you want to see your mother ?” 

“Don’t I want to se—my”—— But instead of 
finishing the sentence, Walden Westleke gave 
way to unmanly tears. 





sition his sleeves slipped farther than ever up 
towards the sharp elbows, and the receding trous- 
ers-legs seemed to be taking final leave of the 
lean projecting shanks. But one could see that 
his features, if not handsome, had a rude strength, 
and that here was the rough material of a man. 

Perhaps the younger store-keeper saw it, for ina 
little while he came and stood with his back to the 
fire, and his hands spread out towards it, parting 
his coat-tails ; and looked down with genial curi- 
osity at the bent, barefooted boy. 

“Rather hard travelling, i isn’t it?” he said, with 
a smile. 

“It is for me!” Walden lowered his heel to the 
warm hearth, straightened the curve in his back, 
and snapping the blade, returned the knife to his 
pocket. ‘I never went barefoot before in cold 
weather.” 

“What sort of work have you been used to ?” 

“Almost every sort of farm-work; planting, 
hoeing, driving oxen, milking cows, sugar-mak- 
ing; I can’t tell what.” 

“A good hand with an axe ?” 

The boy looked up with a smile. “I can make 
cord-wood of a tree about as quick as any fellow 
of my age,” he said, with modest confidence. 

“Ever been much to school ?” 

“T’ve generally had about three months’ school- 
ing in winter, till last winter.” 

“Your tyrant of a brother kept you out ?” 

“No,” said Walden, frankly, eager to do justice 
even to the author of his woes. “It wasn’t his 
fault. He was willing I should go when work 
wasn’t driving. But we had a master who was as 
much of a tyrant in school as my brother was at 
home. One day, he undertook to whale one of 
the little fellows for some trifling thing, when four 





went out to seek employment in 
a world which he knew well 
| enough he would find rough. That was in the 
joyous days of spring; now winter had fairly 
begun. Then hope of success beckoned him on; 
now disheartening failure was his lot. 

An inexpressible yearning possessed him to go 
| back to his mother and his forsaken home. He 

longed to lay his face in his mother’s lap, as he 
used to do when a child, tell ber his griefs, feel 
| her comforting hand upon his head, and hear her 
soothing voice,— 

“There, there, my son! don’t cry! it will all 
turn out right, I am sure, if you try to do right.” 

He knew that was just what she would say, and 
he endeavored to draw consolation and strength 
from such imagined sympathy and advice. 

“Tf he tried to do right!’ But had he not tried ? 
He had worked faithfully for Thomas Tadmore, 
and waited patiently for his pay, and now it ap- 
peared that he was never to get a cent of it. He 
could hardly repress his angry sobs as he thought 
of his bitter wrongs. 

Was it his duty to return and humble himself 
to the brother who had given him that last unde- 
served flogging, in addition to the other hard 
blows and hard words which he had found too 
much to bear? He might have done even that, 
but for one thing. 

“Tf it was May again, with the summer before 
us, and plenty of work, he would be glad to see 
me, and I shouldn’t be so much ashamed. But I 
know what he would say now. ‘Been idling all 
the season, have you? and now cold weather, an 





| empty stomach, and bare bones send you back to 
/them that can feed and clothe you; just as I 
| expected ! 


A pretty prodigal you are!’ “He 
sha’n’t say that,” the homeless one muttered to 
himself, after a moment’s reflection; “he never 





or five big ones pitched in and turned him out. He 
couldn’t keep our school after that; so I lost a | 
| good half of the term.” 

“That was a foolish thing for the big boys to 
do,” observed the store- keeper. 

“I suppose it was,” the boy by the fire answered, 
with a laugh; “thongh I was never so tickled at 
anything in my life.” 
| “From a love of malicious fun?” qneried the 
| store-keeper, with a look of disapproval. 





” 





| frozen ground. 


shall say that to me!” 
Again the younger man came and warmed his 


| back at the fire, with his palms outspread behind 


him against the blaze. 

“Well,” he said, as if reading the boy’s mis- 
erable thoughts, “what have you concluded to 
do?” 

Walden was tying the rags on his feet again, in 
preparation for another dreary tramp over the 
He could not find voice to speak 
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for a moment, and he went on adjusting the wrap- 
pings without looking up. 

“I guess you'll go back to your brother, won’t 
you?” 

“To get more insults and very likely more | 
blows!” Walden replied, lifting his eyes with a 
look of resolute despair. “No, sir; that’s the last 
thing I shall do.” 

“Well, then, what’s the first thing ?” 

“The first thing seems to be the only thing I can 
do to-night. I shall go back to Mr. Tadmore. 
I’ll tell him what you say about the order, and 
demand my money.” 

“I'm afraid you won’t get it,” said the man. 

“TI don’t expect to. But if he won’t pay me, he 
must keep me. He can’t turn me out-doors in this 
condition, in this weather; I shall have something 
to say about that!” Walden added, with a surly 
smile. 

He got up and was shuffling off with his ban- 
daged feet, when the man called after him,— 

“See here, boy! let me look at that order again.” 
Walden’s heart gave a leap as he reproduced the 
crumpled paper. “I’ve spoken to my brother, and 
he thinks he can get a little of it out of Tadmore, 
one way or another; anyhow, we’ll take the risk. 
I think I could manage him, if I was to stay here; | 
but I'm going out to our new settlement in a day | 


’ 


| 





or two. 

‘Thereupon the older man called out, “Don’t let | 
Tadmore know, if we advance anything on that | 
order; he never will bring us any of his stuff, if 
you do.” 

“Then I mustn’t go back there to-night,” said 
Walden. ‘For if he asks me, | can’t lie to him.” 

“We'll manage somehow to get around that,” 
said the younger man, to the boy s great content. 

Ready-made articles of clothing were in those 
days few, and generally of coarse quality. The 
store of the enterprising Brooke Brothers was 
probably the only place in all that region where 
anything of the kind was to be had. 

A thick red flannel shirt, to take the place of 
the worn-out cotton one which the boy wore, was 
the first thing selected. The next was a cloth cap. 
Then he chose a pair of blue-yarn socks for his 
bare feet, and a pair of cowhide boots, which he | 
thought extravagant, having aspired to nothing 
higher than shoes. But there were no shoes of 
his size in the store, and the younger Mr. Brooke 
strongly advised boots, in view of the deep snows 
those old-fashioned winters were sure to bring. 

Jacket and trousers to fit were a more difficult 
matter. Those best adapted to his inches had the 
sleeves and legs as much too long as those he wore 
But the younger Mr. Brooke said 
good fault. 

“You'll be growing,” he said; “and in the 
meantime you can wear your trousers and cutis 





were too short. 





On the return trip, a gentleman with an enor- 
mous beard, having imbibed very freely, leaned 
his head on the back of the seat and went to sleep. 

A blind boy got in at one of the stations, and 
moving along the aisle of the car, his hand came 
in contact with the man’s beard, which he mistook 
for a lap-dog, and began to pat, saying, “Pretty 
puppy, pretty puppy.” 

This attention disturbed the sleeper, who gave a 
loud snort, when the boy jumped back and said, 
“You wouldn’t bite a blind boy, would you ?” 


~+~@ 
or 





PATHWAYS. per. 


The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 
Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise, 
—Longfellow, 
—___ +o —___—___ 
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OUR HAUNTED HOUSE. 


My mother had been in ill health for some years, and 
one day our good old doctor said to her,— 

“You will never get well here, Mrs. Howard. Buy 
a country-place if you can; and if you can’t, lease one 
for several years. You need fresh air, and plenty of 
it; pure milk and fruit and vegetables. Give this lit- 
tle slip of a girl of yours”—meaning me—‘‘a chance to 
fill out into respectable proportions. How old is Mad- 
die, by the way? Sixteen, isn’t she? And she looks 
as old, and is as nervous, as if she was twenty and an 
invalid. Get out of the city as soon as you can.” 

“But how can I leave Harry?” my mother said, 
faintly. 

The good doctor, for all his kind heart, was very 
irascible, and had no patience with womanly weakness- 
es. “Harry!” he cried angrily. “A great stalwart 
six-footer, twenty years old, and holding a good posi- 
tion in one of our first mercantile houses! Do you 
propose keeping him tied to your apron-strings for- 
ever? I'd like to know if you can’t get a place near 
enough tothe city for Harry to run out every Saturday 
evening? It'll do him good, and as for you, why, I 
don’t give you many months longer to live if you stay 
here.” 

So after that we began to pore over the advertising 
column of the newspaper. We wanted a cheap place, 
for my mother’s means were meagre. We wanted it 
not too far from the city, with a garden and orchard 
and a flower-garden, or space to plant one, 

Having those we thought we could be satisfied. 
That was the way we came to get Belair, for so the 
little farm was called. It combined all the advantages 

we wanted, and it was offered for sale at a ridiculously 
low price. Harry ran down to see the agent about it, 
and returned delighted. 

“It’s a beautiful old house,” he said, “and does not 
seem to be much out of repair. The fences are broken 
down, and the flower-garden is grown up with weeds, 
but that’s a mere trifle. I asked Mr. Arnott how he 
came to offer it so low, and if there was malaria or 
anything about the place to depreciate its value. He 
said no, it was perfectly healthy, but the owner lived 








turned up.” 

Ns the clothes were of stout gray homespun, 
Walden was well pleased. He put them on in 
the corner of the store, and came forward and 
showed himself proudly in the fire-light. The 
elder Mr. Brooke held a candle to him, while the 
younger stooped to adjust the rolled-up part of the 
legs, remarking, 

“1 suppose you can have ’em cut off, or tucks 
taken in ’em, if you think best. The sleeves look 
very well.” 

“IT rather think he’d better have the trousers cut 
off,” said the elder Mr. Brooke. “Wife will do it 
in a few minutes, this evening. How’s the shirt ?” 

“Just the thing!” said the enthusiastic wearer. 

“Well, you'll want that and the socks washed 
once in a while; so you'd better take an extra 
pair of each,” said the younger store - keeper 
with a generosity that brought tears to the boy’s 
“If we can’t get our pay out of Tadmore, 
Is that right ?” 
if I am ever able to pay for 


eves. 
we'll charge ’em to you. 

“Right—certainly 
them,” said Walden. 

“There isn’t much doubt about that, if you're 
the kind of boy I take you for. Now I want to 
ask you another question.” 

Walden’s eyes had wandered down admiringly 
at his new trousers, and the stout boots that had 
But he looked 
up quickly into the man’s genial face. 

“I'm going out with a load of goods to our new 


replaced the wrappings of his feet. 


settlement in the Genesee Country, where we’re 
setting up a store and asaw-mill. About day after 
to-morrow, if the weather continues favorable; 
I’ve been waiting for the mud to dry up, or freeze 
up, so T can haul through. There'll be plenty to 
do out there, for a young fellow who can swing an 
axe, and is minded to make himself useful. How 
would you like to go with me?” 
(To be continued.) 


—ooe—__ —_————- 

His Mistake.—Ben. Perley Poore tells in the 
Boston Budget a good story, which is, however, 
disrespectful to the dog, as no canine was ever 
known to be overcome by strong drink : 

When, in 1855, the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad completed to Culpepper Court 
House, Va., the president of the road invited a 


was 


number of gentlemen to inspect it and partake of a | quietly,— 
Bodiseo, the | 


President Pierce, Mr. 
Russian Minister, and other distinguished officials 
were present. 

The party went to Alexandria by steamer, and 
on landing there, found a train awaiting them, with 


barbecue. 


a baggage-car fitted up as a lunch-room. The | Qi, chap, he is, that Arnott.” 


feast of barbecued meats was enjoyed, and early 


return. 


in another portion of the State and wanted to get it off 

his hands. It had been a losing investment to him, for 
| the person to whom he sold it a year or two ago had 
gone off without paying for it, and he had to take it 
back very much impaired in value. No, I don’t think 
there’s anything wrong about it.” 

The morning after we reached Belair, I ran down 
into the flower-garden. It seemed to mea lovely spot, 
though the weeds and grass were up to my knees and 
wet with dew. There was a little corner at the south 
end where there was not a spear of grass. It was full 
of pansies, sweet-williams and verbenas, all in full 
bloom, which had evidently been carefully tended, 
and the ground looked as if it had lately been stirred. 

I had a passing feeling of surprise at these tokens of 
care in the midst of neglect, but soon forgot it in the 
new, delightful surprises which met me at every step. 
I saw my mother coming in the garden, and ran to her. 

“Oh, isn’t it lovely, mamma?” I cried. “I wish it 
wasn’t so wet, that you might explore your new pos- 
session.”’ 

“Yes,” my mother said. ‘I dare say it’s very love- 
ly, but we must have some one here to cut down the 
| weeds and clear the walks. As it is now, it reminds 
me of Shelley's ‘Sensitive Plant?’ 

“*And thistles and nettles and darnels rank, 
And the dock and henbane and hemlock dank, 
Stretched out its long and hollow shank.’ ” 

I was too young to appreciate Shelley then, but the 
lines*pleased me, and I made my mother repeat to me 
as much of the poem as she could remember. She had 
not finished, however, and we were slowly walking 
towards the house, when a singular figure rode up to 
the yard gate. 


“That must be one of our new neighbors,”” my moth- 
er whispered. 
“He looks like puss in boots,” I thought. 
He was a little old withered man, with a hard, nut- 
cracker face, and with white sparse whiskers very 
much like a cat’s. His boots reached far above his 
knees, he had no coat, and the check shirt which he 
wore was not particularly clean. A very large, battered, 
old Panama hat was on his small head, and gave the 
final touch to his costume. 
He alighted deliberately, tied the pony to the post of 
the gate, and instead of walking into the yard, as we 
expected, climbed the fence opposite us, as we stood 
there, and took his seat on the top rail, settling his 
boots on the one below him. 
“Good-mornin’!” without touching his hat. 
*“Good-morning!”” my mother answered politely. 
“Won't you walk in, sir?” 
“Be you the Widder Howard?” he asked, without 
noticing her invitation. My mother’s cheek flushed at 
thia rude, and to her, novel address, but she answered 





“My name is Toward.” 
| You bought this here place, I reckon?” 
“Yea, sir.”” 


“Got it fur a song, I reckon? Old Stacey is lucky to 
git anything fur it, but he knowed what he was ’bout 
He’s a 


| when he put that Arnott to sell it fur him. 


this place might have drapped to pieces ‘fore anybody 


in this here neighborhood would have tuk it as a free “But that wasn’t the worst. Sometimes of a moon. 
gift.” } light night they’d see the figure of a child bendin’ over 

My mother was interested, and drew nearer the old | the bed in the south corner them pore children used to 
fellow. calltheirn. The ghost’s bed, we cal! it, fur, marm, it’s 

**So the place has a bad name?” she said. taken care of by somebody or somethin’, as you kin 

“I believe you. Why, it’s so bad, marm, you aint | see fur yourself ef you’ll go thar. It’s my opinion no 
likely to hold on ter it more’n a month. Of course that | human hands tetch it. Thar it is clean, and the rest of 
old fox Arnott wa’n’t goin’ to tell you nothin’ ’bout it. | the ground grown up in weeds and grass.” 
It wos fur his intrest to sell, and sell he has. Ef you| “O mamma, it’s dreadful!” I whispered, shaking 
had come down here and asked the neighbors a few | with terror. ‘It’s true, for I saw the bed myself.” 
questions, you wouldn’t have been here ter-day.”’ My mother looked uneasy, for she knew how ner- 

“Please tell me,” my mother cried, terrified, ‘‘what | vous and excitable I was, but she smiled at the old 
is the matter with the place?” man as she said,— 

“It’s harnted, marm!” dropping his voice to awhis-| ‘What you tell me is very melancholy and very 
“Yes, it’s harnted the very worst way !”’ strange, Mr. Jumpson, and makes the place less cheer- 

“Haunted?” and my mother laughed, she was so | ful, but I don’t think I’ll let a ghost drive me out of a 
much relieved. ‘Is that all? I thought it was some- | comfortable, substantial house.” 
thing dreadful, but I’m not afraid of ghosts.” The little old fellow shrugged his shoulders, and slid 

The old fellow shook his head. “So they all say. | down from his perch. ‘Well, I’ve warned you, marm, 
They’re bold as lions in the beginnin’, but there aint | neighbor-like, 80 you mightn’t be tuck unawares, and 
no fun in the way they all slink away in a week or so. | scared inter fits. Hope» you’ll be sociable, and drap in 
Why, marm, there’s been two tenants in it aready, | at our house while you are here. 
and it aint been but three months sense Sam Mansfield 
left the place.” 

**He was the last owner, wasn’t he?” 

“Well, he bought the place from Stacey, and he only 
made one payment in three year, so Stacey had it on | corner again.” 
his hands agin. But ef he had paid fur the place, he’d “I thought you too old, Madeline, to believe such 
have had to quit twixt night and dawnin’ all the same. | ridiculous stories,” my mother said, gravely. “It is 
Sam Mansfield harnted the place, fur it had a good | not pleasant to think such crimes were committed in 
name ’fore he comed here.” this lovely spot, but you may be sure that disembodied 
‘“What did he do, Mr.’—— my mother hesitated. “I | spirits have some higher occupation than weeding a 





We can’t expect to 
keep you long, you know,” and with a discordant 
laugh our neighbor mounted his pony and rode away. 

“Q mamma, what a dreadful man! But it’s true 
about the garden. I shall never be able to go in that 





The old man threw back his head and laughed aloud, 
in the afternoon the party again took the cars to | showing every yellow stump in his wide mouth. “Yes, 


don’t think you mentioned your name, sir.” 

“Oh, I’m old man Jumpson. Johnnie Jump-up they 

calls me fur fun, caze I’m so spry fur my years.” He 

put a fresh quid of tobacco in his mouth, chewed 

awhile, and then settled himself comfortably on the 

rail. 

**You wants to hear ’bout Mansfield? Well, [thought 

I’d be neighborly, and come and tell you ’bout it, so 

you won’t be tuck by surprise like. Mansfield comed 

here from Alibamy, he said, he and his wife and two 

orphin children, a boy twelve years old and a little girl 

about ten. They wos Mansfield’s cousins, and folks 
did say these orphins had the money that the man and 

woman wos spendin’, and that they had a big sugar 
plantation in Louissianny. 

“They had no kin but the Mansfields, and it looked 

as if the man and his wife wanted to get rid of them 
the worst in the world, they treated them so cruel. 
The woman wos the most cruel of the two, and she 
used to beat the pore little critters until they drapped. 
Sometimes she locked ’em up in the coal cellar all night, 
when the ground wos frozen. 

‘‘We found all that out somehow, fur none of us 
cared to ’sociate with them folks after the first week 
orso. The children wos never ‘lowed to go out, but 
kept at hard work all the time. Once my wife went 
over to see ’bout a settin’ of eggs, and while she wos 
there Mrs. Mansfield looked out of the winder, and 
hollered out,— . 

“*Ef them miserable imps aint a-workin’ in their 
gyarden, as they calls it, ’stead of cleanin’ out the hen- 
house. You Lisa, you Thad, come rite up here!’ 

“My wife she said when them two pore, scared little 
things come up to the woman, they stood thar shakin’ 
as ef they had the ager. They wos so lean and white 
she couldn’t stand it, and she spoke rite up: 

‘Mrs. Mansfield, ef I wos you, I wouldn't whip 
them children. They’re nothin’ but bags of skin and 
bone anyhow, and it aint a mortal sin to work in their 
flowers.’ 

**T don’t low nobody to interfere in my manage- 
ment,’ she says, lookin’ like a wild-cat. She scared 
my wife so she takes up her bunnit and makes off in 
double-quick time, but she hadn’t gone a hundred 
yards ‘fore she heard the children screamin’, and she 
put her fingers in her ears and runs fur dear life. 





garden-bed. 
haps of some one who is playing upon the credulity of 
these simple folks.” 


It is the work of human hands. Per- 


Of course this was sensible, but I was a silly young 
girl with a vivid imagination, and not at all convinced 
that there were no ghosts to be seen. From that first 
day I became the prey of nervous terrors. I could not 
sleep at night, and I certainly heard steps outside my 
door, and once I heard a moan, and roused the house- 
hold with my cries. 

Our cook, who slept inthe basement, declared that 
she sometimes heard strange noises at her window and 
in the pantry that adjoined her room. She left us 
without warning, and the only servant who remained 
was old Aunt Chloe, my mother’s old nurse, who could 
not find it in her heart to leave us, though she said she 
. would drive her away at 


t ” 





rech d de gh 
last. 

One night my mother was taken with severe cramps, 
to which she was subject, and which were very alarm- 
ing to us. ‘Run to the pantry, honey,” mammy cried, 
“and bring me a box of mustard from the top shelf.” 

Seizing a light, I ran down, thinking of nothing but 
my dear mother’s suffering and danger. I was in the 
pantry, and about to mount a stool to reach the mus- 
tard, when my eyes fell on a little window, or opening 
in the wall, put there to admit light and air. 

Just under it stood a little figure with wild eyes and 
a pale, almost ghastly face. 

As my horrified eyes took this in, the figure with a 
low moan flew through the little window, and I fell 
senseless to the floor. 

There mammy said she found me when a few min- 
utes after she came for the mustard herself. She got 
me to bed, without disturbing my mother, but I cannot 
describe to you my sufferings that night. 

My mother strove the next day to convince me that 
the vision was the effect of an overwrought imagina- 
tion; but I knew better. My health gradually de- 
clined. Once when looking from my window I saw 
dim, indistinct outlines of a slight figure moving over 
the ghost’s bed, but when I called to mother, it was 
gone. Our queer neighbor sometimes mounted the 
fence, and would look scrutinizingly at us before be- 
ginning a conversation. 

**Your little darter looks monstrous bad,” he said 





“Two days arter that the boy died. They didn’t 
send fur any doctor, fur Mansfield always doctored his 
own family, and the neighbors didn’t hear nothin’ 
of it till the coffin was ordered. Some of ’em went to 
help to put the child in it, and Jim Stratton he says 
when he lifted up the boy’s head, he seed a big bruise 
back of the ear.” 

“How could you stand that?” my mother cried, in- 
dignantly ; “‘why didn’t you have a coroner’s inquest?” 
Mr. Jumpson scratched his head. ‘Well, marm, we 


one day. ‘’Pears like she’s got something on her 
| mind, and she’s got a scared look, too. *Taint no use, 
marm, tryin’ to fight the ghosts. They’ve got a clean 
| title to this here premisy, and ef you don’t go away, 
there’ll be three ghostesses here instead of two.” 
My mother began to think so too. When Harry 
came the next day she told him she had made up her 
mind to give up the place. 

“It’s really nothing,” she said, “but Madeline’s 
nerves are so shattered by old Jumpson’s ghost-stories, 





didn’t have no crowner at hand, and we’re quiet folks 
that don’t like to git in musses. But we talked con- 
siderable, and one night when we was passin’ Mans- 
field’s, we heerd a child screamin’ awfully, and Jake 
Nugent he says,— 

***Look here, this has got to stop! Them fiends is 
killin’ that little gal, and I’m goin’ in to lick that man 
to flinders !’ 

“We persuaded him not to git ina fight that night, 
but we agreed to go peaceably to the house next morn- 
in’, and take the child from him, fur we didn’t believe 
in no promise to do better, from sich as he. So the 
next mornin’, six of us walked inter Mansfield’s hall, 
whar he and his wife wor sittin’. 

“Jake Nugent he speaks up, without sayin’ good- 
mornin’, nor nothin’,— 

“*We'’ve come to see ’bout that little gal you and 
your wife is tryin’ to kill. We're Christin folks, and 
we aint goin’ to sit down and see you murder another 
child under our eyes. This has got to be stopped. 
Whar is that little gal?’ 

**T don’t know,’ Mansfield says, as grum as an old 
bear, but we seed his hand shake. 

“«*We aint never seed her sence bed-time,’ the woman 
spoke up, lookin’ white and scared. ‘We ‘lowed may- 
be she had gone to one of your houses. She went to 
her room jest as well as ever.’ 

“*T believe you lie,’ Nugent said; ‘we’re goin’ to 
search the house, and all the country round, and livin’ 
or dead, we'll find her. Then we’ll settle with you.’ 

“But we never did find her. We hunted all night, 
and when we went back to the house early next morn- 
in’ to arrest Mansfield and his wife, bless you, they 
were gone! We aint never heard of them to this day. 
They left everything behind ’em, and Stacey sold their 
things, all but a heap of rubbish that’s packed away 
in the garret. 

“Then, marm, the trouble—the harnting, I mean— 
began. The folks that rented the house would hear 


that her health is breaking down. Just look at her.” 

| “What a ninny you are, Maddie!” Harry cried out, 
| angrily. ‘‘Here’s a delightful home with every com- 
| fort around it, and just because you have hysterical 
hallucinations, it must be given up. It’s too bad!” 

I was too sick and languid that night to contend with 
him, as I sat by the open window gazing out into the 
moonlit garden, which looked very differently from 
what it did when we first took possession. The little 
corner by the south wall had been undisturbed, as we 
had not planted anything there. Nevertheless, the 
flowers grew and flourished. 

I never went near it, or looked towards it, but un- 
consciously that night my listless eyes roved in that 
direction, and fell on the plain outlines of a figure 
stooping over the bed. 

I gasped for breath, and as Harry ran to me, I pointed 
to the stooping figure. He saw it, and in a second had 
vaulted out of the low window and run towards the 
apparition. To my mother and me, the figure seemed 
literally to fly over the palings into the barn-yard, 
as my brother drew near. In a few seconds he ran 
back. 

“Where’s the ladder, mother?” he cried out. 
““Whatever it is I’ve treed it, for it scrambled like a 
monkey into the loft over the barn. It’s a human be 
ing I’m sure, but it’s small, and it is probably Mad 
die’s ghost.” 

“Take some weapon,” my mother said. 

“T’m not afraid,” laughed Harry. “I think I’ve cap- 
tured some mischievous boy who has been playing 
tricks upon us.” 

But it was no boy he brought back with him, kick- 
ing, scratching, and biting like a wild-cat. If I should 
live to be an hundred years old, I shall never forget 
that face, and those wild, terrified eyes. The child 
was a dwarfish girl, with but little clothing on her. 
By degrees she became quiet, when she understood no 
one wished to harm her. 





steps stealing down the hall, and in the empty rooms, 
and sometimes a child cryin’. Vhings would be thrown 


spilled. 














down in the pantry, and the milk all drank up or | 


“Are you Lisa?” my mother asked, gently, for she 
understood the missing child stood before her. 
| Don’t let-her kill me!” she cried, running to m: 
| mother and burying her faceinher skirte. ‘He bea 
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Thad till he dropped dead, and she says she’ll kill 
me!” 

“The Mansfields will never hurt you again,” my 
mother said. ‘‘They’ve run away, and we are your 
friends.” 

Aftera time the crazed child—for the poor child’s 
brain was really half-crazed—seemed to understand 
that fact, though she never explained how she came to 
run away, or how she subsisted. The bones of chick- 
ens were, however, found in the loft among the rub- 
bish, and instinct probably led her to the pantry, which 
small apd light as she was, she easily entered by the 
aperture. After a while we concluded that she was 
less crazy than weak-minded from ill-treatment. Some- 
times she spoke of her brother as dead, at others she 
asked what kept him away. 

“I’ve weedeft his garden beautiful,” she would say, 
“and when he comes he’ll pick his pretty posies. 
She used to beat us if we took one of her flowers, but 
now we’ve got some of our own.” 

She soon became useful in a small way, but we 
never heard that our poor little waif really had a plan- 
tation or any other property. She is gentle and mild, 





for without a guide it would be impossible to thread 
our way through the mazes of the laurel growth. 

The next day, as we bad feared, a “‘snow-cap” rested 
upon the peak when we reached the summit; and al- 


clear away during the entire day. But Tom had come 
prepared for just such an emergency. Under the lee 
side of the peak, and sheltered from the wiud by the 
dense hemlocks and firs, he built a shelter of green 
boughs and packed it with snow. 

Under this our blankets were spread, and a roaring 
fire of dry logs was built in front. Wearied with the 
unusual exertion, we had each wrapped himself in a 
blanket and Jain down under the shelter of the boughs 
as soon as it was dark, leaving Tom to replenish the 
fire while we slept. 

The howl of the storm about the peak seemed far 
away to us in our shelter, and the sullen roar of a tor- 
rent from the gorge below was fastlulling us to sleep, 
when we were abruptly startled by a sound. It was 
like the ery of achild in pain. In a moment we were 
wide awake, for it needed little woodcraft to interpret 





but sometimes on moonlight nights we hear her moan- 
ing over the ghost’s bed, which she will work at 
night,— 

“O Thad! Thad! aint you never coming back to me? 
I want, you so much! oh, so much! Come back, Thad, 
or send for me!” 


4oo— ini 
For the Companion. 


ILLUSIONS, 
When youth’s illusions vanish with the past, 
We miss our infant measure of the vast. 
A single footstep fords the shallow tide 
Of yon small brook we thought so deep and wide. 
The endless meadow endless rolls no more, 
Its sheeted daisies have their bound and shore, 
We seek the hilltop once our highest goal, 
And sigh to find it but a common Knoll. 
How large the berries when ourselves were small, 
How tall the clover when we were not tall. 
The very shadows by the roadside flung, 
Were broader, cooler then—for we were young. 
*Tis thus illusions narrow to the gaze, 
Diminishing with man’s increase of days. 
*Tis thus that from the daybreak of his youth, 
Insensibly he finds the paths of truth. 

GEORGE H, COOMER. 
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BIG TOM’S ENCOUNTER. 


Upon the north flank of the Black Mountains, and 
stretching off across the valley of the Caney River to 
the Unaka range, there lies a wilderness well-nigh as 
wild and unbroken as when the Carolinas were first 
settled. 

Southward the railroads have crossed the Blue Ridge 
and pierced the heart of the great mountains; and far- 
ther north the smiling valleys of the Watanga long ago 
invited in the axe and the plough-share. 

But the vast forests of the Caney River valley, 
hemmed in by mountain walls, have remained virgin 
and untrodden, save by hunters from that half-wild, 
“cracker” population, which scorns agriculture so long 
as it can subsist off the chase. 

Those still wilder denizens of the back country, the 
bear, the wolf and the deer, have retired to these dense 
forests as a last refuge from civilization. The bushy 
fastnesses of the Black Mountains abound with the 
former animals; wolves still issue forth from them in 
smal] packs to prey on the outlying flocks of sheep, 
and the plaintive, long-drawn cry of the panther is not 
an unusual sound at night. | 

The mountain-sides are covered with a sombre | 
growth of balsam and hemlock, and in many places, 
upon their flanks, dense jungles of laurel present im- 
passable barriers for miles. So tangled and interwov- 
en is this undergrowth, that it is impossible for man or 
beast to force a passage through it. 

Yet the bears, by trampling the young laurels in 
their paths and breaking off the larger branches as | 
they grow, keep open “burrows,” or tunnels, under | 
the jungle, which frequently meander for many miles 
along the range. 

In one of these laurel “tunnels,’”’ last Christmas 
morning, an old hunter, known as “Big Tom” Wilson, 
had an encounter with a panther, and narrowly es- 
caped with his life. 

“Big Tom” has been all bis life a hunter; and there 
is not a bear-path for miles around with which he is 
not familiar, or a laurel-thicket which does not contain 
some of his skilfully-hidden traps. 

_ Our party of topographers, of the Government sur- 
vey, had reached Tom’s cabin on the banks of Caney 
River a few days before. It was our purpose to as- 
cend Mt. Mitchell on the following day, to make “ob- 
servations” upon the height of the surrounding hills. 
The clouds which hang continually about the peak in 
autumn had rendered this winter trip necessary. 

Upon our arrival we found Big Tom but just re- 
turned from the top of the mountain. The night be- 
fore, some “varmint’? had stolen the Christmas pig 
which he had butchered and hung up before his door 
to freeze. One neighbor thought it was a wolf, and 
another insisted that nothing smaller than a bear could 
have dragged off so large a hog. 

“There aint narry a b’ar acome nigh my do’, that 
I'm sure on. More’n thet, a b’ar’s tail don’t drag in 
the snow, an’ a b’ar don’t walk a fallen log, nuther. I 
done been up the mount’in an’ seed the critter’s track 
in the snow, an’ I low as how it isa painter, an’ the 
biggest painter as have been seed in these mount’ins 
come five year in May. An’ ter think the beast walked 
right up ter my do’ an’ stold my hog, an’ I not know 
it! I'll come up with thet varmint ef it takes ten year. 
They must ’low as Big Tom is gittin’ ole, but they had 
better not shet both eyes on him at once.” 

Tom had been on the animal’s track all day, and fol- 
lowed it through the forest to where the thief had 
feasted upon his Christmas pig, then on up the moun- 
tain-side till the trail disappeared in a laurel-thicket 
near the summit of Mitchell’s Higu Peak. There, a 
short way under one of the dark pathways, Tom had 
Set a strong steel trap, baited with the remnant of the 





that voice. 

“Gimme my rifle! gimme my rifle thar, quick!’ 
muttered Big Tom. ‘Thet’s the critter! I knowed T 
was right. It’s a painter. He smells us,—an’ he’s 
coming this way, too!’’ he exclaimed, as another long 
wail was heard in the firs not far above us. 

“Now you ‘uns jes’ lay low, an’ I ’low as we’ll have 
some peart fun!” 

But I think we were all not a little startled. To 
hunt a panther by daylight is one thing, but it is hard- 
ly pleasant to know that one was sharpening his claws 
a few rods off in the darkness, and to half expect 
every moment that it would jump into our shed. 









BIG TOM’S ENCOUNTER. 


Tom knelt in front of our shelter with rifle in hand, 
trying to get a glimpse of our visitor, or catch a sound 
that might betray his presence. The smouldering fire 
gave a little circle of light around us; beyond that a 
wall of blackness iuclosed us. Presently out in the 


| darkness I distinctly made out two luminous eyes, like 


coals of fire. In an instant our guide had raised his 
rifle and fired. There was a hoarse cry as the animal 
evidently bounded away, for we heard the loose rocks 
rattling as it clambered up the “slide” towards the 
peak. 

Tom, of course, was uncertain whether he had 
wounded the creature. The next morning was Christ- 
mas. As soon as it was light, Tom was out examin- 
ing the trail. He was satisfied now that it was a pan- 
ther and a very large one; and he found, too, that his 
shot of the previous night had wounded it. 

Following the trail in the snow, he traced it across 
the “‘bald” that marks here the crest of the mountain, 
then around the steep side of the peak till the tracks 
disappeared in the laurel tunnel beyond. 

Tom’s heart beat fast, for it was in this very tunnel 
that he bad set his trap. Upon bis hands and knees he 
cautiously crawled into the dark passage. The trap 
was gone. The beast bad stepped into it, and then 
pulled the ‘“‘anchor” loose and dragged trap and all 
further under the laurel. Big ‘Tom was not the man 
to turn back. Almost any other hunter would have 
hesitated before facing a wounded panther in such a 
place; but Tom thought of his Christmas pig, and his 
anger at its loss made him reckless. Slowly and cau- 
tiously, with rifle in hand, he crept on. The rays of 
the sun faintly struggled through the dense, snow-cov- 
ered foliage, and barely showed him the pathway 
through the tangled brush. 

Mitchell’s High Peak, rising with a sharp incline 
from the crest of the ridge on the south, falls off on the 
north side in an irregular precipice, several hundred 
feet high. This steep wall is broken at intervals by 
narrow, shelf-like crags along which bears and other 
wild animals make their way from one to another of 
the dense jungles flanking the peak on either side. 

By this time the “burrow” which Tom had been 
following bad led bim within a few rods of one of 
these rocky “shelves.” A dozen yards ahead be could 
see an opening in the tunnel and the path leading out 
across the ledge to the jungle beyond. 

He bad paused here to consider what it was best to 
do, when with a sudden rattle of chains and a sav- 
age screech, the panther sprang up from behind a 
boulder and rushed at him. At such close quarters a 
rifle was useless, and there was no time for him to 
draw his knife. _Instinctively, as it rushed upon him, 
Tom seized the creature by the throat, threw his knees 
upon its body and, by might and main, pinned it to the 





beast’s Christmas dinner. The old’ man was very 
wroth, That any wild animal should have stolen meat 
from his door was to him the most presumptuous thing 
imaginable. 


He proposed to visit his trap the next morning, and 


ground. The strong steel trap had caught the beast 
| by one fore paw; yet even thus encumbered, Tom 


found that, giant as he was, he had met more than his | 


match. 
| The great cat writhed and struggled; and for some 





| the hind feet were free and doing serious work. 
| sharp, hooked claws had torn the man’s leather leggins 
though the wind blew a hurricane, the clouds did not | 


we were glad to avail ourselves of his services as guide; | time the old man’s brawny hands gripped its throat | 


like a vise. One fore paw was fastened in the trap 
and Tom had his knee on the other; but meanwhile 
The 


into pieces, and were lacerating his limbs terribly. If 
he could only have used his hand, the knife in his belt 
would have ended the struggle; but to loosen his grip 
upon the creature’s throat, for an instant, would have 
been almost certain death for him. 

He called for help, but none of us, who had tardily 
followed, were within hearing. Something, he knew, 
must be done quickly, for he was bleeding and began 
to lose strength. His grasp was slackening. A few 
moments more and he would be at the mercy of those 
savage jaws. Not far ahead the light was streaming 
into the end of the dark “burrow,” and he could 
plainly see the rocky ledge beyond. A sudden thought 
occurred to him; if he could only drag the penton | 
outside the laurel, to the brink of the crag, there would 
be a chance for him. A dozen yards—could he do it? 

Summoning all his strength, the old man pushed the 
beast a few inches towards the opening. It struggled | 
furiously; no one save a mountain giant could have 
held it down. Again and again the old hunter moved | 
forward, and again would he have to pause and tighten 
his grip about the powerful neck of the struggling 
beast. 

He had almost reached the opening, when he found 
that he was growing faint from loss of blood; objects 
began to grow bleared and misty. But he drove back 
the faintness and moved again. He was at the end of | 
the “burrow.” | 

One more effort and he was out. 





Tlis hands were 


numb; the cliff and trees above seemed like shadows, | 
indistinct and tremulous. 


Could he move again? The 


a 








A Buble. 





panther, nearly suffocated, had al- 
most ceased its struggles; but as his 
grasp relaxed, it began to writhe 
again. This nerved him for one last 
final effort. He moved a little nearer 
the edge of the precipice, then sum- 
moning all his remaining strength, 
he shoved panther, trap and “an- 
chor” over the ledge, and sent them 
rattling, crashing, bounding down 
the cliff a hundred feet into the gorge below. 

And with that final effort the old man dropped upon 
the rock and fainted dead away. Yes, Big ‘l'om actu- 
ally fainted! 

There we discovered him half an hour later, his 
clothes torn, his limbs gashed by those terrible claws. 

Down below, half-buried beneath loose stones, the 
panther was afterwards found, dead, with the broken 
trap still hanging to his paw. Tom’s shot the night 
before had wounded it in the shoulder; and it was no 
doubt owing to this wound that Tom was victorious in 
the fight. We preserved the great beast’s skin, which 
now serves the writer for a foot-mat. It measured 
nine feet from nose to tip of tail. 

Joun W. Hays. 
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TORTURED. 

Torturing suspected culprits—the barbarous old 
practice in criminal trials for forcing the accused to 
confession—is known to have been as useless as it was 
cruel, since often the tortured person, to escape the 





A traveller in Mexico, however, relates an instance 
of the recovery of plundered property by this harsh 
means. 
his lodgings were entered, during his temporary ab- 


was “cleaned out.” He returned the next day to find 
a scene of excitement: 

“My servant made his appearance with a face as 
white as a sheet. I had given him strict orders not to 
leave the house until my return. But, the night be- 
fore, he had been persuaded by some persons—the rob- 
bers themselves, in fact—to go to a fandango, where 
they locked him in a room for several hours with a 


he came back to my lodgings, he found the door wide 
open. 

“The thieves had carried off everything, to the very 
matting of my packsaddles. Trunks, saddles, guns, 
pistols, sword, all were gone; and in one of the packs 
were three thousand dollars in money. ‘hey had made 
‘a good night’s work of it.’ 

““My landlady was in great distress and indignation 
about it, but did not lose her presence of mind. Rush- 
ing into her bedroom, she brought the picture of her 
patron saint, and seizing my servant, who stood help- 
less with despair, she forced him to his knees and, sur- 
rounded by the women of her family, made him solemn- 
ly vow a mass to the holy Nino de Atocha, and each of 
the others a penance apiece, while she herself vowed 
three masses and lots of Pater Nosters and Ave Mari- 
as, if the saint would be kind enough to help recover 
the stolen goods. 

“*The scandal!’ she said; the infuamia of the rob- 
bery taking place in her house,—and from a stranger, 
too, far from his home and friends! What an atrocity! 





“The prefect, Don Augustin, was soon on the scent. 
One man was already suspected, who had been seen in 


pain, confessed himself guilty when he was innocent. | 


While stopping in the town of Guajoquilla, | 


sence, by thieves, and everything belonging to him 


party of men and women drinking and dancing. When | 


front of the house late onthe night of the robbery. 
My mozo (servant) went armed to the house of this 
man, and collared him; and he was soon lodged in the 


calaboza. ‘Two others were shortly after arrested as 
accomplices. 

‘No hay cuidado’ (‘Never fear,’ or ‘Don’t you wor. 
ry’,) said Don Augustin to me; ‘We'll get everything 
back. Ihave put them to the torture, and they have 
already confessed to the robbery.’ 

“My servant, who witnessed the operation, said it 
was wonderful to see the prefect screwing the confes- 
sion out of them. Their necks and feet were placed 
in two different holes, which by means of a screw were 
brought together until every muscle of the body and 
limbs was in a frightful state of tension, and the bones 
almost dislocated. 

“At length they divulged where one trunk was con- 
cealed, and then another, and after two or three faint- 
ings, one article after another was brought to light. In 
the intervals the prefect rushed to me, wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead. 

‘* “No hay cuidado, no hay cuidado; we'll have every - 
thing outof them. They have just now fainted off, but 
when they recover they shall »e popped in again.’ 

“At last everything was recovered but a small dirk 
knife with a mother-of-pearl handle, which defied 
screwing, and I begged Don Augustin not to make the 
poor fellow suffer more; as everything else was safe, 
it was simply brutal cruelty, but ‘No’ he said, ‘no hay 
cuidado; we'll have everything out of them; strangers 
must not be robbed with impunity in my prefection.’ 

“However, it took another violent screw, and the 
poor wretch, with eyes starting out of his head, cried 
out at last to stop, and pulled out of his pocket the 
missing knife.”,-—Ruxton’s Adventures in Mexico. 
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ENVY. 

With fame in just proportion envy grows; 

The man that makes a character, makes foes, 

Pope. 


——____—~<or 
For the Companion, 


THROUGH THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES. 

It may interest the readers of the Companion to 
present to them, in a condensed form, the result of the 
exploration of the Everglades, which has hitherto 
been a terra incognita to the rest of the United States. 
Several attempts had been made to penetrate it, one 
party sent out by the United States Government, but 
the difficulties in the way seemed insurmountable, and 
the explorers turned back baflled at the very beginning 
of the quest. 

The New Orleans Times- Democrat, however, 
equipped a party, which, under the command of Maj. 
Arch. P. Williams, determined to explore the Ever- 
glades, froma northern point to Whitewater Bay, in 
the extreme south. 

Nov. 6th, the explorers coasting the southern shore 
of Lake Okeechobee, in search of some outlet which 
would enable them to penetrate the dense jungle which 

) borders the Everglades, came to the mouth of a river 
running in the direction of the Everglades. The stream 
was one hundred yards wide and eight feet deep, the 
water as clear as crystal; and it had no perceptible cur- 
rent. 

Hoping that this stream would take them some dis- 
tance in the right direction, they entered it full of hope. 
The banks were beautiful, fringed with a dense tropical 
growth of trees and shrubs, which presented a wall of 
vivid green to the eye. Vines were interlaced with 
the foliage with strange flowers, and among them a 
species of gourd, its fruit the size of billiard balls. 

Two miles further and the river narrowed. The 
walls of foliage almost met; large roots and low- 
lying branches forbade further movement in that 
stream. The line of alligators in their wake increased, 
and they found that the river ends in an impenetrable 
morass, or swamp. 





The explorers returned to camp, and upon investi- 
gating the shore, found the mouths of eight rivers, all 
| running south and in the right direction. To six of 
| these rivers boats were assigned, with instructions to 

follow them as far as possible. When the report was 
brought into camp that night, one sufficed for all. The 
rivers ran only one or two miles, and then ended sud- 
denly in swamps. 

They decided upon one of the rivers, “Rita River,” 
as the point of departure. It took them within half a 
mile of the marsh which bordered the Everglades, and 
which they now decided they had to penetrate by 
some means or other. 

That night in camp was an awful one. They were 
| bitten by hungry mosquitoes; worms of all kinds, 





shapes and sizes, crawled over them, and pouring rain 
| drenched them to the skin. One of the colored men 
remarked, “I swar to gracious ’fore I’d lib on 
Okeechobee, I'd burn myself up.” 


Lake 


| ‘The next day the hard work began, and the compass 
was the only guide. The river had ended in a dense 
swamp of custard-apple. Axes and machetes were 
employed to cut away trees and vines, and about three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 10th of November, the 
explorers found themselves in a marsh of yma grass, 
wampee, and scrub willows. Five inches of water, and 
fifteen feet of mud. 

Climbing a tree to take observations, they saw south 
of them, only an interminable marsh. There was no 
use discussing the situation. Orders were given for 
every man to go overboard, and overboard they went; 
and the canoes were propelled inch by inch through 
the mud. 

The difficulty of getting through the grass was so 
great that Major Williams decided to fire it, which was 
| done. The men suffered terribly from their legs and 
feet coming in contact with the roots of the “‘wampee,” 
| or “warm pea,” which produces a burning and sting 
ing sensation, as if the skin had been rubbed off, and 

red pepper rubbed in. 

In pursuit of scientific information, Major Williams 
tasted the wampee. A thousand needles seemed prick- 
ing every nerve of his face for hours afterwards, and 
the pain was maddening. 

| ‘Two men who had been sent ahead to fire the saw 

| grass, found one foot of water about two miles and a 
half from camp, which was encouraging news, as the 
progress by pushing the canoes through the mud was 
painful and wearisome in the extreme. 

| But the explorers found their route to the desired 

| water was beset with new difficulties. Not only the 

| marsh grass had to be penetrated, but a species of scru! 

| willow, with small stems, but having roots as large as 
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a ian’s leg, which reached several yards outward 
and lay a few inches below the surface of the wa- 
ter. 

As the canoes were only a fifth of an inch thick, | 
to snag a hole in one of them would mean its | 
abandonment. ‘The bateaux, with provisions, | 
were unable to pass these obstructions, so the 
men went ahead with machetes to cut a way. } 


THE YOUTH’S 


found themselves in Whitewater Bay, thus com- 
ing out in the Gulf of Mexico without diverging 
a mile to east or west from their due southern 
course. 

The result of the expedition proves that the 
Everglades is an irreclaimable marsh, and for 
ages to come will remain so. It cannot be drained, 
the rocky barrier which surrounds it offering al- 
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THROUGH THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES. 


It was hard work, and the expedition on the | 
12th of November made only three-quarters of a | 
mile progress. In fact, on the fourth day from | 
Lake Okeechobee, their progress has been so slow | 
that they have never lost sight of a large cypress- 
tree standing at the point of their departure from | 
the lake. | 

On the morning of the 13th, a survey was taken 
from the high mast of the bateau. Not an en- | 
couraging prospect. One unlimited expanse of tall 
marsh They were unable to distinguish 
where the marsh-grass ended and the saw-grass be- 
gan, both being the same color; and instead of ten 
miles of this grass, which they had anticipated, 
the field-glass showed a boundless extent of it. 


grass. 


By firing the grass in front, they made slow 
headway, but the men were discouraged. Mocca- 
sin snakes slipped between their legs as they 
crawled through the mud; alligator snouts were 
at their backs, though they never were attacked 
by them; the wampee stung them, and clouds of 
mosquitoes added to the general miseries. 

The unbroken silence of these solitudes is de- 
pressing. Not a bird sings in the branches; not 
even the croak of a frog is heard. It is a world 
of reptiles, and unfit for the habitation of any but 
the lower forms of life. 


most insurmountable obstacles. No telegraph 
line can be established or kept up in it, and it is 
safe to predict that no white men will again brave 
its perils. M. B. WILLIAMS. 
————~oe—_—__—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
TWO PICTURES. 


With streaming eyes, a woman stood 
Beside the mound where buried lay 
Her crippled boy, who never could 
In twenty lives her care repay ; 
Whose smile was like the smile of May, 
Aglow with gratitude’s resplendent ray. 


While sad, yet tearless as a stone, 
She stood beside the grave of one 
Who through his life had seldom shown 
The soul that will unkindness shun; 
Who lost the love in youth he won, 
For hearts, like flowers, will turn toward the sun, 
Cuas. G. FALL. 


——_————~~or—_——_ 
DON’T CONDESCEND. 

The authorized version’s translation of Rom. 
12:16, “but condescend to men of low estate,” is 
not a happy one. The Greek means more exactly, 
“letting yourselves be carried away with things 
that are lowly,” a sentiment which Keble has thus 
paraphrased in the Christian Year: 


“The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 

To bring us daily nearer God.” 





On the 19th, they saw two columns of smoke 
about ten miles to the southwest, which they un- 
derstood were made by Indians. 
plorers “hankered arter Injuns,” as one of the 
colored crew expressed it. But their smokes that 
day were quickly answered to front and westward 
by similar smokes. 

On the 23d, they sighted the cypress timber 
which lines the western border of the Everglades. 
That day numerous flocks of ducks and curlews 
flew overhead, and they killed a supply of them. 
The next day they entered a basin, and found on 
its banks five feet square of dry ground, the first 
seen after leaving Lake Okeechobee. On the 28th 
of November, they sighted the first island of the 
Everglades, and entered the grassy waters which 
surrounded it. 

The island is about three acres in extent, cov- 
ered with wild fig and custard-apple-trees, with 
about twenty feet of dry ground. From the top 
of a high tree they could see hundreds of little 
islands, divided from each other by grassy waters. 
There the weary explorers camped, to mend their 
boats and rest from the fatigue of their toilsome 
journey. 

The men suffered, too, from leech bites, which 
pests had fastened upon their legs and feet in the 
mud. After that, the difficulties were over. There 
was plenty of water for the boats. The islands 
grew thicker as they traversed south, and the tim- 
ber on them was larger. The signal smokes of 
the Indians were seen constantly, but none ap- 

proached the expedition. 

There is little dry land on any of the islands, 
and some are so infested by snakes that the men 
were not willing to risk even a landing. The bot- 
tom of the basin of the Everglades is solid rock, 
and as the men moved on they found this rock 
beginning to crop out above the surface, and they 
were obliged to lift their canoes over the ledges. 


” 


Dec. 6th they reached Shark’s River, and soon | 





None of the ex- | 


Another objection to the translation is that it in- 
| culcates a line of conduct which is sure to exasper- 
late. No man, no matter how low may be his es- 
tate, likes to have another man “‘condescend” to 
him. The Almighty is the only being who has a 
| right to condescend, and men resent it when others 
attempt to share His prerogative. 

Mr. E. P. Whipple illustrates the fact that men 
resent condescension by the story of an eminent 
lawyer, told in the North American Review. 

He was distinguished for his legal learning and 
his mental ability. In arguing a case he was as 
clear and cold as a crystal, and as exasperating as 
a nettle in a man’s trousers. He could not speak 
fifteen minutes before a jury without running the 
risk of not only losing his case, but of making 
every man of the twelve his personal enemy. 

He made it apparent to court and jury that 
he was speaking down to them both, and that, 
too, from a height of wisdom, which they could 
not hope to reach. He condescended to them, and 
they resented the insult to their manhood. 

Another anecdote, told by Mr. Whipple, brings 
out that superb condescension which one fashion- 
able woman shows towards another fashionable 
woman when each suspects the other of ignoring 
her claims to eminence. 

Two high-bred women, the one from New York, 
the other from Boston, happened to meet in fash- 
ionable society, where superciliousness reigns su- 
preme. Both were rich and accomplished, and 
both claimed to have ancestors. 

Boston, in the course of a little conversation be- 
tween the two, alluded in the most seemingly un- 
pretentious way to the trivial circumstance that 
her ancestors came over in the Mayflower. 

“Ah!” replied New York, with a little lift of her 
eyebrows expressive of innocent surprise. ‘I did 
not know before that the Mayflower brought over 
any steerage passengers.” 











ious, but both it and the remark which called it 
out illustrate that exasperating condescension, 


trained in mind, morals and manners. So it is 
that, in his private life at least, this despotic ruler 
which no person is so low in estate or in charac- | sets as good an example to his millions of subjects 
ter as not to resent as an insult. as does Queen Victoria to the English people. 

Soon after Macready became lessee of Drury 2 
Lane Theatre, London, his friend Douglas Jerrold, 
meeting him on the street, congratulated him on 
his good-fortune. 

“Ah, yes, I think it is a good thing,” drawled 
out Macready, and then in the most condescend- 
ing manner adding, “because, Jerrold, 1 may be 
able to bring out some of your pieces.” 

“Look here, Mac!” exclaimed the exasperated 
wit and dramatist, “none of your patronizing airs 
with me!” and he turned abruptly away. | 

A rich, pompous Boston merchant, having 
strayed into Father Taylor’s Bethel, during a 
prayer-meeting, thought he would give the “old 
s” a little good advice. Waiting for a lull, he 





OUR GIRLS. 

American girls are apt to hear, with a good deal of 
irritation, any criticisms on their habits and manners 
from foreigners, but they will probably listen with 
patience to the impressions of one of their own coun- 
trymen on this subject, on his return home after a pro- 
longed absence of years in Europe. He isa man well- 
known in the scientific world. 

‘“‘When I came back,”’ he said lately, “I felt like a 
stranger. People and things had receded into an un- 
familiar distance. I believe that I judged of them 
wholly without prejudice, as I would have done of 
things and people in Norway or Turkey. 

“My first thought when I saw the young girls of 
Boston and New York was, that nowhere in any coun- 
try had I found so much distinction in the faces of 
women. Nor is this delicacy and refinement confined 
to the gentler classes. : 

“The daughters of many an American mechanic have 
aristocratic features, which would better become the 
princesses of the Houses of Hapsburg and Guelph 
than do their own. The claims of long descent have of- 
ten resulted in Europe in heavy, sodden, sensual traits, 
—the results of high living and inactivity; while the 
daughter of our workingman frequently has the fine, 
sensitive features which are supposed to indicate gen- 


salts 
rose and uttered a series of platitudes with a man- 
ner which plainly said, ‘It is a great condescen- 
sion for me to speak to you, and I hope you ap- 
preciate the fact.” 

As soon as he sat down, Father Taylor, who had 
with difficulty repressed his exasperation at hear- 
ing his “boys” thus patronized, shouted out,— 

“If there is any other rich old sinner who wishes 
to confess his sins, now’s his chance!” 
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ONLY ME. 


A little figure glided through the hall; 
“Is that you, Pet?” the words came tenderly; 
A sob—suppressed to let the answer fall— 
“It isn’t Pet, mamma; it’s only me.” 
The quivering baby lips! They had not meant 
To utter any word could plant a sting: 
But to that mother-heart a strange pang went; 
She heard, and stood like a convicted thing. 
One instant, and a happy little face 
Thrilled ‘neath unwonted kisses rained above; 
And from that moment “Only Me” had place 
And part with Pet in tender mother-love. 
—Caroline A, Mason, 


HOW THE CZAR LIVES. 
The habits and surroundings of persons in the 





high places of the earth are always interesting to | ¢,), 


the rest of mankind. We are apt to think of | 


erations of gentle blood and thorough breeding. 

“The American girl is more keen-witted and better 
informed than her English sister; her sympathies are 
finer. She has a taste in dress and atact of manner 
wholly wanting to the other. Her gown or her words 
are never offensive. She is brilliant, virtuous, friend- 
ly,—but she is not womanly. Men like to protect a 
woman, and the chief aim of American girls seems to 
be to show that they need no protection. Hence, the 
dullest, homeliest European woman has acharm which 
most American women lack.’’ 

The President of a Quaker college where co-educa- 
tion is the rule, was wont to point his mixed classes of 
boys and girls to a couple of trees growing in the midst 
of the campus. ‘That elm is as tall as the oak,” he 
would say. ‘‘It is as green, as deep-rooted and as use- 
But it is not an oak, and it does not try to be.” 
The good old Quaker had the keyword of the secret. 


sovereigns as living in great luxury, show and| There has been, since the war, such a struggle among 


splendor. But sometimes a glimpse into the royal | 
palaces proves to us that there is often simplicity 
of living, a routine of regular labor, and quiet 
tastes, among their royal occupants. 

A notable example of this is the aged emperor 
of Germany, who rises at dawn, works hard 
through the morning, and retires at night to sleep 
on an army cot. 

The favorite residence of the Czar Alexander III. 
of Russia is not the famous Winter Palace, at St. 
Petersburg, but the less well-known castle of Gat- 
china, about thirty miles distant from the capital. 
It is at Gatchina that he spends the greater part of 
the time. 

This imperial residence is supplied with every 
precaution for the Czar’s safety. He is so con- 
stantly threatened by the Nihilists, that all care is 
taken to prevent strangers or suspicious persons 
from getting access to him. The rooms which he 
occupies are isolated from all the rest in the build- 
ing, and are only to be approached by narrow pas- 
sages, which are constantly guarded by heavy- 
armed cossacks. 

The sitting-room, which Alexander occupies 
through the morning hours, is cosily but plainly | 
furnished—no more gorgeous than the sitting-room 

of any well-to-do gentleman. A large writing ta- | 
ble, in the centre of the room, is filled with papers, | 
and bears evidence that the Czar has a great deal | 





Alexander, like his great-uncle, the German | 
Emperor, is a very early riser, and by nine o’clock | 
has finished breakfast, and is ready for business. 
Through the morning he is occupied in examining 
and signing papers, receiving his ministers, from 


from various parts of his empire. 


mans from Central Asia, sometimes long-haired 
denizens of the Caucasus, sometimes cultivated 
Polish nobles from Warsaw. The Czar receives 
one and all with a proud dignity, which is tempered 
by a certain kindliness of bearing toward those 
whom he is receiving. 

Promptly on the stroke of one, the Czar sits 
down to luncheon with his wife, and the little fam- 
ily of children to whom he is ardently attached. 
To this meal no others are admitted, except on 
rare occasion, a near relative or an intimate friend. 
The afternoon is spent in walks in the castle 
grounds, or drives in the country round about; on 
which occasions the imperial family is always at- 
tended by a strong escort of Cossacks. 

In the evening the family circle of this great po- 
tentate enjoys just such simple recreations as do 
thousands of humble folk among his subjects. 
Very often there is music, of which both the Czar 
and the Czarina are alike very fond. 

At one time, when Alexander was heir to the 
throne, he learned to play on the trombone—a fit- 
ting instrument for a prince so haughty and im- 


played so much louder than the rest that his father 
put a stop tod his performances. 

The Czar keeps good hours, usually retiring to 
his remote and carefully-guarded bed-chamber by 
ten o’clock or a little later. Before eleven, com- 
plete silence reigns throughout the vast castle. 

The life of the Czar is thus simple, regular, and 
little ostentatious. His children are taught by 





The retort was as indelicate as it was supercil- 





professors and tutors at home, and are strictly 


Sometimes these deputations are fierce Turco- | 


of work to do each day. | 
| 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| lable for good. 


many of our women to force their way into the careers, 
the education, and the civil rights hitherto monopolized 
by men, and to show that they are intellectually their 
equals, that they forget that they really are not men, 
but have graces and rights exclusively their own. 

A young girl enters a ball-room, a street-car, or a 
church with the air “I can take care of myself.”” Hence 
she is left to take care of herself, which usually is, 
secretly, the iast thing she desires. 
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HIS INDIAN NEIGHBORS. 

During the recent Centennial Conference of the 
Methodist church, the superintendent of the school 
for Indian boys and girls at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
brought to the Conference a deputation of his pupils 
in order to interest this powerful sect in the work of 
their education. 

The boys and girls sang, recited, and read little essays 
in very fair English. But the most significant features 
of the entertainment were the ploughs, sets of harness, 
wagons, chairs, tables, etc., made by these young me- 
chanics, the sons of haughty Cheyenne, Apache and 
Navajo chiefs, who were taught that it was derogatory 
to a man to work. 

These voys have not only learned to work, and to 
work well, but they take a keen delight in the praise 
which their efforts receive. 

Another significant incident was the presence of a 
large body of farmers from the neighborhood of Car- 
lisle, who employ the boys during the summer, and 
are training them in all the work required on a farm. 
They were so interested in their pupils that they ac- 
companied them, and gave their testimony to their 
quick intelligence, honesty and industry. One vener- 


| able old gentleman said,— 


“These Indian children are my nearest neighbors. 
When we heard that several hundred savages were 
coming, the whole neighborhood was dismaved. But 


whom he has a daily report on the affairs of their | I wish to say that for quiet good beh:.vior they are 
departments, and giving audiences to deputations | 


the equals of any well-bred white children that I have 
ever known. Yes, they are my neighbors; and I ask 
for no better.” 

The influence of these youths, imbued with the ideas, 
ambitions and beliefs of Christian civilized people, on 
their families when they return home must be incalcu- 
It is a fact that the wildest of the 
tribes are anxious that their children should be sent to 
these schools. ‘The Indian,’ says Bishop Hare, 
“thas by nature all the instincts of the gentleman, and 
chief among these is the eager desire for knowledge 
and refinement.” 

The money paid by Government for the support of 
these schools is not a gift, but is a small part of sums 
long due to the different tribes for land, which they 
requested should be appropriated to the education of 
their children. 


<4 





DANIEL WEBSTER’S FRIEND. 


We hear a great deal about “success in life’ and the 
“secret of success.”” Perhaps we hear too much about 
them, because, in the common meaning of the word, 
it is not possible for more than one man in ten to be 
“successful.”” 

Some men have admirable qualities without possess- 





perious. He joined the orchestra of the palace, but | 


ing that peculiar energy which prompts others, less 
| gifted and less estimable, to go forward, to start new 
| enterprises, and sway great numbers of men. 

In many a remote country place, on the forecastle of 
many a ship, in many an obscure factory, there are 
wise and good men, who cherish high thoughts and 
dwell in a clear and lofty atmosphere, while their 
hands perform lowly offices. Many eminent men have 
borne testimony to the value of the admonition they 
received as boys from plain men about their home, 
perhaps a phiiosophic cobbler, or an old soldier nurs- 

ing his wooden leg on a pension of eight dollars a 
| month. 
| Daniel Webster had such a monitor up there at the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











head waters of the Merrimac, where he passed his 
boyhood and youth. The late Henry A. Wise, of Vir- 
ginia, tells the story. 

When Governor Wise was a young member of 
Congress, he was in the lobby of the Senate one day, 
watching the great Expounder of the Constitution as 
he sat in his chair listening languidly to a dull debate, 
aud—as his custom was—pulling one of his ears. Mr. 
Webster caught the eye of his young friend, joined 
him in the lobby, and had an interesting conversation 
with him. 

““Where did your ancestors come from?” asked Mr. 
Webster. 

The Virginian gave something of his pedigree, and 
mentioned among his ancestors a Sir William Wise, 
who, when Henry VIII. asked him what fleur-de-lis 
meant, answered,— 

“It means French lice, sire.” 

The expounder Jaughed, and then went on like this: 
“I will tell you why I asked about your ancestors. 
Near my father’s house in New Hampshire dwelt an 
English pensioner, an old ex-warrant officer of the 
British navy, a bachelor, named Daniel Wise. 

“He was indeed avery Daniel, judge of most things, 
and especially of men, exceedingly good and wise by 
nature, as well as by name; and he was the best mas- 
ter of a boat, the most cunning in fishing craft and 
tackle, and the most inveterate fisherman I ever heard 
or read of, Isaak Walton not excepted. 

“As a boy I was devoted to fishing, and thus won 
the heart of ‘Uncle Daniel Wise,’ who taught me to fix 
my hook and line and bait, and always fondly took me 
with him in his boat whenever my mother would let 
me venture upon the water. 

“It was from this old sailor, who had been round 
the world and seen many countries, that I got my love 
of geography and my first knowledge of the manners, 
the customs and the costumes of the various lands and 
peoples of the globe. 

“Unele Daniel was a great observer, well-read in 
geography and history, and he loved to relate what he 
had seen and what he had himself experienced, never 
shocking truth, decency, or good sense. His own pri- 
vate and personal history he would never reveal. 

“It was my conversations with Uncle Daniel Wise 
that excited in me a love of knowledge and made me 
an ardent reader. He was the Nestor of my youth.” 

Mr. Webster described the old man with the great- 
est affection, and added many particulars. He then 
asked, “Did you ever know him, or have you ever 
heard of such a man of that name?” 

The young Virginian could give no information con- 
cerning his namesake. Nor does Mr. Everett mention 
him in his edition of the works and correspondence of 
Daniel Webster. It may be, however, that of all the 
instructors of his youth, next to his parents, the one 
most useful to him was “Uncle Daniel Wise.” 
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POISONED. 


A person of nerve is spoken of on the Western plains 
as one who “has plenty of sand.” The expressive 
phrase is slang of slang. The word “sand” is a sub- 
stitute for the old-fashioned ‘‘grit.” 

In these days the epithet ‘‘nervous’”’ is frequently 
applied to women, but rarely is one spoken of as a 
“woman of nerve.’? Physiologists say the sex has 
physically degenerated since the days when our grand- 
mothers did their own work and brought up large fam- | 
ilies. But we recently heard an anecdote which exhib- 
its one New England woman as inheriting the firm | 
nerves of ancestors, who never fainted and seldom | 
trembled. | 

One night, a lady living in a town near Boston was | 
sitting up alone for her husband, who was expected to 
arrive by a late train. Feeling a little unwell, she went 
to the closet and selected a bottle which she supposed 
to contain tincture of rhubarb. 

Pouring out a table-spoonful, she drank it. Its pecu- 
liar taste caused her to look again at the bottle’s label. 
It read “Tincture of Aconite,’ and then she remem- 
bered that a strong decoction of that poisonous plant | 
had been prepared for the horse. 

Though knowing that her life was in danger, she 
neither fainted nor screamed for help, but went into 
the kitchen and made herself a cup of very strong 
coffee. After drinking it, she walked up and down, 
fearing to sit down lest she might fall to sleep. 

At five o’clock in the morning, one of the household, 
on coming down stairs, found her pacing the floor, but 
as calm as if walking for exercise. A physician was 
sent for. He quickly came, and said that the coffee 
had saved her life. Lest some injurious effects might 
follow, he prescribed another antidote. 

Only those who have been in a similar situation can 
enter into the feelings of that. woman as she read cor- 
rectly the bottle’s label. But few, even of this class, 
can do more than admire her strength of will and 
nerves of steel. 

The anecdote warns against the too prevalent habit 
of putting a bottle containing poison among bottles of 
medicine. It also reminds every reader that it is expe- 
dient to read a bottle’s label before imbibing its con- 
tents. 














— 
CULTIVATING HIS MEMORY. 


“You are cut out for a politician,” the comrades of 
Thurlow Weed used to say to him, when he was a 
young printer and paragrapher at Rochester. 

He was inclined to believe them; but he was con- 
scious of one serious disqualification. His memory 
was a sieve. He could not remember anything; neither 
dates, nor names, nor faces, nor appointments. He 
said to his wife one day,— 

“Catherine, I shall never make a successful politician, 


| shamefully extravagant. 


are planting trees and patiently waiting until they at- 


| eight thousand dollars, whereas if he had left the tim- 


whole history of the day ; the editorials he had written ; 
the people he had seen; his conversation with them; 
the letters he had sent and received; the rides and 
walks he had .aken; and even what he had had for 
dinner. The result of this nightly exercise was a con- 
stant improvement of his memory. 

“T found,” he once wrote, “that I could say my les- 
son better and better every year, and, instead of grow- 
ing irksome, it got to be a pleasure to run over the 
events of the day in review. I am indebted to this 
discipline for a memory of somewhat unusual tenacity, 
and I recommend the practice to all who expect to have 
much to do with influencing men.” 

“CLAIMED THE HONOR.” 

““W’y, we’re old friends!’ said a gray-haired old 
man to a little fellow whom he had just met for the 
first time. “I don’t remember you.” ‘Don’t ye? 
W’y, I sold a horse to your gran’ther sixty year ago.” 
Something like this is reported to have happened to 
Madame Modjeska in San Francisco during her first 
visit to this country: 





“T am made so pleased,” said the madame, who had 
not then mastered our idiom, ‘“‘by the many old friends 
I haf here.” 

“Old friends here?” I asked. 

“Yes. Only this day a card is sent to my apartment. 
The name is a Polish one. I say the gentleman may 
present himself. Well, he did; and he say to me, 
‘Madame, I am delighted to salute you, for I claim the 
honor of an old acquaintance.’ 

“*With me?’ I say. ‘But one is sostupid, forI can- 
not recall where I haf meet you.’ 

‘**No, madame,’ he say, ‘not so great an honor as 
that; but my father, forty years ago, he make the 
brick of which your father build his house in War- 
saw.’”’ 

After a pause, Modjeska added to me, with her 
charming neiveté, “It is pleasant, is it not? But forty 
years is so long for one to remember who is not yet 
forty.”—S. F. Call. 





—— 
AMUSING IGNORANCE, 

“What big words he uses,” said one lady to another, 
as they were coming out of church. ‘“Yes,’’ was the 
reply, “the has a decided polysyllabic propensity. 
Nevertheless, his discourses give me satisfaction.”’ 
The good lady was not conscious that she had the 
‘“‘polysyllabic propensity” herself. It is a bad habit. 
It is never well to use big words whén small ones will 
serve the purpose. 

A lady who was making a call on some acquaintances 
observed that the furniture had been changed, and re- 
marked to the lady,— 

“You have been metamorphosed, haven't you?” 

““Y-.e-s,”" said the other, hesitatingly. “You mean 


whitewashed, I suppose; it looks much better, doesn’t 
it?” 


_ 


‘What caused your little boy’s sickness?” asked a 
plain mother of a mother whose little son was very ill. 

‘*He was climbing a ladder,” said the lady, ‘‘and lost 
his equilibrium.” 

“Poor little fellow!’ said the sympathetic woman; 
“do buy him another, he’ll be more careful next time!” 

“Did you tind the people indigent?” asked a clergy- 
man of a wealthy member of his church who had been 
calling on some very poor families. 

“Oh dear, no,” answered the lady, “they were re- 
spectable, but as poor as poverty.” 





SPARE THAT TREE. 
The waste of forest wood on this continent has been 
Forty years ago wood was 
very plenty, and to the farmer every tree was an ene- 
my. Now that the hills and plains are denuded, men 


tain growth enough to be cut for their timber. 


According to the Indianapolis News, a farmer in 
Indiana is calling himself hard names because he 
didn’t leave the hundreds of black walnut trees stand- 
ing on his farm just as he had found them when he 
settled on it thirty years ago. 

Like all the others, he went to work with might and 
main cutting them down, piling them in vast heaps and 
burning them. It was heavy work, and his two boys 
died from the sprains received while tugging at the big 
logs, and the old man is broken in health from the same 
cause. For all this labor he has a farm worth at most 


ber standing, it would have been worth a million dol- 
lars at least. 

Agents for English and French companies are scour- 
ing the State, a up all old logs, stumps and odd 
trees that are to be found. The reason of this is that 
no other wood is so well suited for veneering as walnut. 


——— +@r 


EQUIVOCAL. 

During Lord Coleridge’s tour in the United States 
he visited Mount Vernon in company with Mr. Evarts, 
the distinguished lawyer of New York. Mr. Evarts is 
noted for his wit, and on this occasion “the dollar of 
our daddies’’ became his butt. 


Lord Coleridge taiked about Washington and said: 
“T have heard that he was a very strong man physical- 
ly, and that, standing on the lawn here, he could throw 
a dollar right across the river to the other bank.” 

Mr. Evarts paused a moment to measure the breadth 
of the river with his eye. It seemed rather a large 
story, but it was not for him to belittle the father of 
the country in the eyes of a foreigner. 

“Don’t you believe it?” asked Lord Coleridge. 

“Yes,” Mr. Evarts replied, ‘I think it’s very likely 
to be true. You know a dollar would go farther in 
those days than it does now.” 





NO PEEP-HOLE. 
The practice of trusting to the honor even of small 


To the Ladies.—Boil your Baking Powder and it | 
you smell ammonia, don’t use it. If you find flour or 
starch left in the water, don’t use it unless you like to 
be cheated. If it smells old and tastes bitter, it is alum; | 
don’t use it. Test every kind you can find, and then test | 
DELAND’S CHEMICAL, and you will find nothing left in 
the water, as it contains nothing but Cream Tartar and 
Soda, which means pure Baking Powder. In cans only. 
Manufactured at Fairport, N. Y. [Ade 
———_>—_—_ 

“Well, I Should Smile,” 

Said a happy husband, while searching the burean for a 
shirt that would do to wear to the opera; “who dia up 
these shirts, anyway?” “It was Bridget,” said his wife, 
“but I will confess that it was only after fifteen years’ 
of married life that I have learned the importance of a 
good Blue. [use SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE now, and 
wish that every wife could know its virtues.” If your 
grocer has not got it, send four cents in stamps to Saw- 
yer Crystal Blue Co., Milk St., Boston, and get trial-box 


Exquisitely Perfumed 
May Blossom Toilet Soap 


bearing the rare and delicate odor of the 
Trailing Arbutus (or Plymouth May Flow- 
er). 

Sample cake, full size, sent by mail on 
receipt of thirty-five cents. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 


Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 








free. (Ade. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be 
sure that the word “HORSFORD's” is on the wrapper. 
None are genuine without it. (Adv. 
—>——_—— 
Dyspepsia and indigestion are speedily cured by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 100 Doses One Dollar. (Adv. 
—— > 





All the diseases peculiar to children can be con- 
quered by using Brown’s Teething Cordial. {Adv. 


respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
| OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
| and property by using inferior Oil when 
| PRATT'S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
present low price, 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
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Sap Uncle Sam: ‘‘I will be wise, 
And thus the Indian civilize: 
Instead of guns, that kill a mile, 
Tobacco, lead, and liquor vile, 
Instead of serving out a meal, 

Or sending Agents out to steal, 
I'll give, domestic arts to teach, 

A cake of ‘Ivory Soap’ to each. 
Before it flies the guilty stain, 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


The grease and dirt no more remain; 
*Twill change their nature day by day, 
And wash their darkest blots away. 
They'll turn their bows to fishing-rods, 
And bury hatchets under sods, 

In wisdom and in worth increase, 
And ever smoke the pipe of peace; 
For ignorance can never cope 

With such a foe as ‘ Ivory Soap.’” 








If your grocer does not l:eep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IVORY Soap, 








boys is greatly to be preferred to the spying system. 
Sometimes the sense of honor fails to restrain youth, 
but so does the other method fail. In the end manli- 
ness wins. 

When Matthew Arnold was in Philadelphia, he was 
shown over Girard College, with which he expressed 
much delight. In going through the dormitories he 
asked where the officer in charge slept, and, being 
shown the room, inquired, ‘‘Where is the peep-hole?” 





for I cannot remember, and that is a prime necessity 
of politicians. A politician who sees a man once 
should remember him forever.” 

His wife, who was a wise and excellent woman, told 
him he must train his memory. So’ every evening, 
when the day’s cares and labors were over, he spent 
fifteen minutes in trying to recall all that had hap- 
pened. At first he could remember very little, not 
even what he had had for breakfast; but gradually he 
found his memory improving, and one night his wife 
said to him,— 

“Why can’t you tell me everything that has hap- 
pened? My interest in your affairs would make it 
easier and pleasanter.” 

From that time forward for fifty years, he made it 
@ practice to relate to his Catherine every night the 


He alluded to an opening from the room b 
the occupant could watch the scholars. President Fet- 
terolf said that, while the boys were kept under prop- 
er surveillance, the spying system was ignored. 

“I saw such an arrangement in nearly every educa- 
tional institution on the Continent wih I visited,” 
explained Mr. Arnold; “and I thought it might be in 
vogue here.” 





~~ 
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“I now offer you a Rubens,” said an auctioneer. 
“A perfect gem of genius; perhaps the finest painting 
that came from that master-hand.”’ There was no bid. 
The auctioneer passed the Rubens, and, taking up an- 
other picture, said, “Very well, gentlemen. I now of- 
fer you a Rembrandt by the same artist.” 


“On yes,” said Mrs. Parvenu, talking about music 
at Mrs. Suddenriches’ reception; “I just dote on them 
sympathy concerts, and my husband insists on our pre- 
scribing for the whole series. Aint them Beethoven 
| Tapsodies real elegant?” 
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Order your Hammock as 


soon as possible, and you 
will have it ready for the 


hot summer months. 


SILI, 
LZ 


hLiifL, 






Companion Union Web Hammock. 





i=] Size of H k when extended 
B f B 3 length, 11 feet; width, 8 feet; length of 
e z om bed, 6 feet. 
a 6 cs The demand for this Superior Hammock 
p = 5 last year was very great, being more than 
@6 % three times any former season. 
< F K The Companion Hammock we offer is 
c ™ * made expressly for us. The Cord from 
=e g 8 which it is made is the same size and 
&56 quality as that from which the $3 
= hammocks are made, It is hand-made, 
3 5 sand has the Safety Lacing Cord and Pa- 
3 ae tent Safety Knots. The cut shows the 
g = 3 improved Ring used at each end, and the 
@@ T° very strong way the Cords are attached 


to the Ring. 
packing, 30 ets. 
The celebrated Union Web Hammock 
Co. make two other styles of Hammocks: 
Style A B is twelve feet long and 
twelve feet wide. Price, $2. Postage and 
packing, 35 cts. 


Price $1. Postage and 


tyle A A is the best Hammock we 

. Price, $2.75. Postage and packing, 
. Or we will send these Hammocks 
by express, and charges can be paid by 
purchaser. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PEWEE. 


Spring and summer, through the wood, 
Strolling on in pensive mood, 
Down the glen, from tree to tree, 
Floats the pewee’s plaint to me: 
“Yes, you will! yes, you will 
Leave me!” 
Cheerful notes around me ring: 
Pewee, mourner of the spring, 
Restlessly resounds your chant; 
Is it sorrow, is it taunt? 
“Yes, you will! yes, you will 
weave me!” 





Do you twit the happier birds, 
Heedless of your doleful words? 
Are you watching lest your brood 
Take their flight bef 
“Yes, you will! yes, 
Leave me.” 








Do you fear | st your mate 
Leave her nestlings desolate? 
Foolish one, to them and thee 
Bird more faithful could not be:— 
“Yes, you will! yes, you will 
Leave me!” 
Homely housewife, only blest 
Sitting n her roof-tree nest; 
All her musie, day by day 
As she sits, to hear you say, 
“Yes, you will! yes, you will 
Leave me!” 








Pewee, this your trouble is,— 
Pain of too much happiness, 
Sure to-morrow must be sad, 
Just because to-day is glad. 
“Yes, you will! yes, you will 
ave mel” 





Bird, ungrateful mortals, too, 
Are as silly—sad as you; 
Dreading woes that never come— 
Telling joy, till joy grows dumb, 
“Yes, you will! yes, you will 
Leave me!” 
Lucy LArcom. 


+ 
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For the Companion, 


PENITENT. 

While there is life, there is hope. A man may 
go on and on in wickedness. Suddenly he stops, 
faces about, and lives so as to show that he is a re- 
formed man. Mission chapels in the city slums 
have seen scores of such transformations. 

An English Earl of vast fortune was careless 
about money. H_ kept a large amount of specie 
locked in a drawer of his desk. When he wished to 
pay wages to a servant, or pecuniary indebtedness 
of any kind, he took the money from the specie 
drawer. But he never troubled himself to keep 
an account of his expenditures. 

Though careless in money matters, he was ob- 
One day it struck him that the money 
disappeared from the drawer with a rapidity which 
his payments did not explain. He marked two or 
three Bank of England notes, and deposited them 
in the drawer. 

In a few days one of them had disappeared. A 
detective was called in, and Houseman, the butler, 
on whom suspicion had fallen, was searched. The 
marked bank-note was found in his pocket. 

As there was no resisting this evidence, the man 
pleaded guilty at his trial, and was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. 

A few days after he began his prison life, he sent 
to the Earl seventy pounds. He wished, he said, 
to make restitution of a// he had stolen from the 
money-drawer. It was not a//, that he had taken, 
for he had stolen many times that sum. But he 
‘hought by the lie, and the seeming restitution, to 
disarm the Earl’s resentment, and secure a mitiga- 
tion of his punishment. The arl believed him, 
and appreciated the act, though he could not ob- 
tain his release. They do not overwork the par- 
don system in England. 

During the butler’s two years of imprisonment, 
he came under religious influences, and became a 
changed man. The Earl had forgotten about the 
theft and the thief, when one day he received a 
note from a firm of criminal lawyers requesting an 
interview with him. He sent his own lawyer to 
represent him, who was required to give a pledge 
that the interview should be considered confiden- 
tial. 

“Do you remembe: Houseman, formerly the 
Earl’s butler ?” asked one of the firm. 

“Yes, he was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment for stealing money from the Earl.” 

“Well, he has served out his time, and is now at 
large. He admits having stolen much more than 
the seventy pounds he restored. He wishes to 
make restitution of every penny, but fears that 
his confession may be used t« make him undergo 
another trial. He has therefore requested us to 
secure a pledge from the Earl that no further pro- 
ceedings will be taken against him.” 

‘The pledge was given by the Earl’s lawyer, who 
asked, ‘How much money was stolen ?” 


serving. 








“Fourteen hundred pounds in addition to the | 
seventy pounds he restored. We have the money | ve played the same trick! 


in our hands ready to be paid over.” 


penitent man. He wrote to a friend, the Governor 
of an English colony, a statement of the facts, 
and asked him to interest himself for the man who 
would be sent to him. 

Houseman “emigrated.” The Governor se- 
cured him a position in an iron foundry. He now 
joined the church, became a teacher in the Sunday 


| school, and soon acquired a wonderful influence 


over the young men of his Bible class. 

So faithful and useful was he in the foundry 
that the owners made him overseer and paymaster. 
One day, while engaged in religious work, he con- 
tracted a fatal cold. On the morning of Good 
Friday, he sung, “Just as I am,” and then gently 
breathed out his spirit. 

The rector of his church wrote to the dead man’s 
mother that “he was the model of a Christian gen- 
tleman” whose “anxiety was to do good unto oth- 
ers.” 

The whole nature of this penitent thief had been 
transformed. He had felt that he was a guilty 
man in God’s sight. From Him he had sought 
forgiveness. Believing that he had found it, he 
had given himself to the service of Christ, making 
restitution of that which he had stolen. It was 
another case of the transforming power of Him 
who came to seek the lost, and who loses not hope 
even of the man who has lost it for himself. 


44> 
tor 


ALERTNESS IN JOURNALISM, 


When the New York Herald sent Stanley to find 
Livingstone, it began a new movement in journalism. 
Instead of simply recording events, the great journals 
strove to make events, in order to describe them. The 
London Telegraph sent an archeologist, George Smith, 
to Mesopotamia to find the buried records of the Assyr- 
ian Empire. 

Nares’ expedition to the Arctic regions was accom- 
panied by the Pandora, a little vessel fitted out by two 
London journals. They put on board a special corre- 
spondent, with orders to retain for them all the infor- 
ation he might collect. He, thinking that for once, 
there was no rival near, kept a journal which he in- 
tended to publish in the two newspapers he repre- 
sented, as soon as the Pandora returned to port. .But 
an unscrupulous rival journal had put on board a liter- 
ary sailor. He jotted down the details of the voyage 
and, as he had opportunity, transmitted them to his 
newspaper. When the “special” landed in England, 
he discovered that his journal was ancient history. 





The race for first news has been the occasion for ex- 
traordinary “jeckeying.” At an Oxford and Cam. 
bridge boat-race, one London journal hired a small 
steamer to follow the competing crews. As it went 
along, it laid a “cable” under water. Through this the 
special correspondent transmitted, minute by minute, 
the details of the race, to the paper, and thereby en- 
abled it to publish successive editions fitteen minutes 
in advance of its rivals. 

During the Ashantee War, the great London Dailies 
were obliged to use the cable which ran from the isl- 
and of Madeira to Lisbon, Paris and London. Each 
paper had its representative at Funchal, on the island, 
to whom the special correspondent with the army sent 
by courier his tters. 

The strife b een the correspondents was who 
should first get possession of his letters and thus be 
the first to file tom with the telegraph operator for 
the transmissi n of their contents to London. Unfor- 
tunately, they had all fai d to allow for one obstruc- 
tion, the quarantine, whose  gulations required that 
no letter arriving from Africa should be delivered un- 
til it had been fumigated. 

The operation required a day or two; but the corre- 
spondents consoled themselves with the reflection that 
as it was the common lot, no one could get ahead of 
his brethren. The representative of the Daily News 
had, however, a “happy thought.” He went to the 
fumigator and said,— 

“IT do not mean to ask you to neglect your duty, and 
to let me have my letters before you have fumigated 
them. If you will open the letters addressed to me, 
and hold, with a pair of tongs, the sheets open so that 
I, looking through the barred window of the fumigat- 
ing-room, can glance at them, I will pay you hand- 
somely.” 

‘The fumigator did as requested; the representative 
jotted down the interesting items, and the Daily News 
was the first of the London journals to publish a letter 
from Ashantee. 


—— 
FRENCH IDEAS OF AMERICANS, 


French journalists of late have a great deal to say of 
Americans, and display much ingenuity in inventing 
anecdotes in what they conceive to be the American 
style. The absurdity of some of these creations of the 
Gallic faney defies description. We translate a speci- 
men or two for the amusement of our readers. The 
following ridiculous stories are now “‘going the rounds” 
of the French press: 


“Tn our country,” said an American to a young Eng- 
lish lord, who was ‘doing America’ as a part of his edu- 
cation, “in our country there are none of the prejudi 5s 
of rank. You meet a woman; she pleases you; you 
pay court to her and marry her in an hour!” 

“T will bet you two thousand guineas that you do 
not marry in an hour any lady here present!” 

“Done!” replied the Yankee. 

He glanced rapidly around the drawing-room of one 
of the chief hotels in New York; perceived a charm- 
ing lady; presented himself; paid her some com li 
ments; gave an order to a waiter, who went out and 
returned with a grave gentleman carrying a small Bi- 


) ble; the group retired into a corner; the grave gentle- 





man scrawled a certificate; the waiter signed it as wit- 
ness, and the Yankee returned to the Englishman, to 
whom he said,— 

“It is done, and has taken me only fifty-eight min- 
utes!” 

The young lord gave him a check, and the newly- 
married couple disappeared arm-in-arm. 

“Extraordinary! Marvellous!” murmured the fu- 
ture English legislator, half aloud. 

“Pooh! Not so very extraordinary after all,” 
said another Yankee, who had observed everything. 
“They have been married two years, and you are to 
my knowledge the sixth simpleton upon whom they 


Here is another specimen: The marriage of a son of 
President Arthur to Miss Kate Beach is fully decided. 


“Fourteen hundred and seventy pounds stolen!” The ceremony will take place in two months, and the 


exclaimed the Earl’ lawyer. 


tion! but has Houseman, after all, like Ananias, | 
kept back any part of the price, or does he really | 


restore all?” 


turn for a shirt ora crust of bread.” 


The fourteen hundred pounds were paid over to | 


the Earl, who sent Houseman one hundred pounds 
for his temporary relief. He did more for the 


“Forgive the ques- | young couple will pass their honeymoon in Paris. 


*This,” says the Paris paper, “is the way in which, 
according to a New York journal, the two lovers made 
each other's acquaintance : 

“The young man ‘vas musing at the seashore, when 





he saw pass a young girl carrying a basket of flowers, 
“All. He absolutely doe. not know where to | and, as he is near-sighted to the last degree, he took 
ss ! 


her for a flower-girl, and called to her in a lordly 


| tone,— 


***Approach fearlessly, my good girl! Come and 
put a flower in my buttonhole.’ 
*Miss Beach burst out laughing. At this silvery 


sound the President’s son, perceiving his error, fell 
F ’ 





| upon his knees and lost himself in excuses and com- | 


—— His address finished, he rose and wiped his 
nees with his sleeve to get the dust off. Miss Beach 
meanwhile escaped without replying. He pursued 
| her, and overtook, while running, a friend of both, 
| who introduced them. 
“The united ages of the lovers make but thirty-four 
years.” 
| The French have long been noted for their absurd 
delineations of John Bull and his ways. They are 
now expending the same peculiar talent upon Brother 
| Jonathan, and with the same success. 


—— 40 
THE HIGHEST LIBERTY. 


The stars of night, illuming distant spaces, 
nspoken laws obey; 
Nor are they free to seek each other's places, 
Nor wander from the way. 
For if one star its shining path should alter, 
egardless of its sun, 
So many stars in heaven’s paths might falter 
Betore the night was done. 


For stars, like human lives, are linked forever; 
nd if one fail or fall, 
From its dark fate we may not quite dissever 
The fate which waits on all. 


The ocean waves that toss in reckless beauty 
Obey the changing tide, 

And only know the liberty of duty 
While stars and waters glide. 


Nor can mistaken man, in ways forbidden, 
Find wider liberty; 

For every sin doth forge a fetter hidden, 
Which binds in slavery. 


Then keep the law which to thy soul is given 
ith changeless constancy ; 
For still obedience for earth or heaven 
Is highest liberty. 


GRACE S. WELLS. 
——- - —~+@r—- 
A KING INCOG. 

“Oh for an umbrella and a cab!” exclaimed, one 
day, the Duchess of Orleans. A fresh attempt to as- 
sassinate Louis Philippe had confined the royal family 
to the Tuileries for w ks, unless they went out with 
an escort f cavalry. The exasperated Duchess en- 


he pleased in a cab, protected only by his umbrella. 
Kings and queens must grow very tired of the cere- 


is not strange that they delight to travel unknown, 
—incognito, or ingog., for short,—that they may enjoy 
the free life which is the lot of the plain citizen. 
Some years ago, the then young King and Queen of 
Portugal visited Paris. As the imperial court was at 
Compiégne, they enjoyed themselves by living incog. 
at a hotel, and going about Paris without even a guide. 
One day, they took a cab and drove to the Place de 
la Bastille, in order to see the Column of July. The 
old soldier who kept the door and explained all that 
was to be seen, did not at first recognize them as royal 
visitors. But his eyes were opened as their majesties 
each put a napoleon into his hand. ‘They are at least 
some prince and princess, perhaps a king and queen,” 
he said to the bystanders, as the generous donors drove 





away. 

While walking by himself on the Boulevards, he 
saw a store full of bronzes and other works of art. 
Entering, he asked the price of a beautiful onyx vase. 

“Four thousand francs,” answered the salesman. 

“T’ll take it. Will you send it to my hotel, and fur- 
nish me with a piece of paper, that I may write down 
my address?” 

Vhen he had written his name, there was a commo- 
tion in the store. All the clerks bowed, and the head 
of the establishment rushed forward, anxious to lay 
the contents of his store at the young man’s feet. He 
smiled, bowed and departed, while the windows were 
filled with those anxious to see whither he went. 

He entered a famous gun-shop, and asked to be 
shown the newest style of guns. As he examined 
them, the 
expert in fire-arms and a gentleman of rank. He se- 
lected a double-barrel, and expressed a wish to try it. 

“If you will meet me to-morrow at my country- 
house,” said the proprietor, who had taken a fancy to 
the young man, “I will give you an opportunity to try 
the gun on some birds. I will call for you in my car- 
riage. We can have our breakfast there, merely a 
sporteman’s breakfast, some ham and an omelet.” 

‘With pleasure. I accept your invitation. Here is 
my address.” 

‘Sire!’ cried the proprietor, in consternation, as he 
glanced at the address. “Excuse an old sportsman’s 
indiscreetness. If I could have guessed’”’—— 

“You would not have invited me, I suppose?”’ inter- 
rupted th King. “But I have agreed to come, and 
depend up n you.” 

Phe shooting and the breakfast took place, but there 
were choicer dishes on the table than ham and omelet. 





HE SAW HIMSELF. 
We wish that every intemperate, unworthy father 
could see himself represented exactly as his wife and 
children see him. The habit of drink is rarely so 


sist such a vision, once set before him,—and most of 
the vices that bad people indulge in are due to their 
self-blindness, which prevents wholesome shame. How 
it affects a transgressor to have his eyes opened is told 
in this vivid passage froma drunkard’s experience. 
Such incidents have been the turning-point in the for- 
tunes of more than one family. 


“You must excuse me, gentlemen, for I cannot drink 
anything,” said a man who was known to the entire 
town as a drunkard. 

“This is the first time you ever refused a drink,” 
said an acquaintance. ‘‘The other day you were hust- 
ling around after a cocktail, and in fact you even asked 
me to set ’em up.” 

“That’s very true, but I am avery different man 
now.” 

“Preachers had a hold of you?” 

“No, sir; no one has said anything to me.” 

“Well, what has caus.d the change?” 

“Pll t ll you. After leaving you the other day, I 


met a party of friends. When I left them I was about 
half-drunk. To a man of my temperament, a half- 


is so strong that he forgets his self-respect in his efforts 
to get more drink. I remembered that there was a 


chased for me oinal purposes. 

* ust before reaching the gate I heard voices in the 
varden, and looki.g over the f nce, I saw my little son 
and daughter playing. 

** ‘No, you be ma,’ s~id the boy, ‘and I'll be pa. Now 
you sit here an’ I’llecme in drunk. Wait now till I 
fill my bottle.’ % 

“He took a bottle, ran away, and filled it with 
water. Pretty soon he returne . and entering the play- 
house, nodded _iotically at th :ittle girland sat down 
without saying anything. Then the girl looked up 
from her work, and said,— 

««James, why will you do this way?’ 

***Whizzer way?’ he replied. 

* ‘Gettin’ drunk.’ 

* “Who's drunk ?’ 





that you wouldn’t drink any more. The children are 
almost ragged, an’ we haven’t anything to eat hardly, 
but you still throw your money away. Don’t you know 
ates g . 7 ? ’ 

| you are breaking my heart? 


vied the liberty of the obscure citizen who went where | 


mony and etiquette that hamper and represe them. It | 


roprictor saw that the young m9n was an | 


dominant, even in the worst of men, that he could re- | 


kept on hustling for a cocktail, as you term it, until I | 
drunk is a miserable concition, for the desire for more | 


half-pint of whiskey at home, which had been pur- | 


“*You are; an’ you promised when the baby died | 





“T hurried away. The acting was too life-like. I 
could think of nothing during the day but those little 
children playing in the garden, and I vowed that I 
would never take another drink, and I will not, so help 
me God!”—Arkansas Traveller. 


~~ 
or 





FREDDIE’S ESCAPE. 

Boys who start out to see the world without their 
parents’ knowledge usually fall into some trap, from 
which if they escape with their lives they are fortu- 
, hate. The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen tells of the mar- 
vellous escape of a little lad who fell into‘’a trap on a 
railroad bridge: Freddie, the six-year-old son of John 
| Shuster, a mechanic at the Junction, went to Jackson 
to see the ruins of the late conflagration. 


He played around town until four o’clock, when he 
went to the depot and went on board what he supposed 
to be the mail-train, which stops at the Junction; but 
the mail had gone, and the train he took proved to be 
the day-express, which makes no stops between Jack- 
son and Ann Arbor. 

On reaching the latter city, Freddie started back on 
the railroad on foot, without saying a word toany one. 

He walked nearly a mile, when he came to a bridge, 
and, in attempting to cross, he fell through the tics 
between the rails, catching himself by his arms. After 
a hard — he managed to work partially out, but 
could not effect his release. 

He must have been in that position nearly half an 
hour, when Charles Bly, a Jackson man, who was 
walking to Delhito take the night-express for home, 
came to the bridge. When about half way over, he 
heard a rumbling sound in the distance, which signalled 
| the rapid approach of the cars. 
| He was about to step aside, when his eye caught the 
| indistinct form of the boy at his feet. The child was 
perfectly silent, and Bly was unable to tell what the 
| object was. He had not long to meditate; the dazzling 
| headlight of the locomotive, coming at a terrible speed, 
| stared him in the face. 

His first impulse was to jump aside and save him- 
self; but a second thought prompted him to seize the 
object at his feet, and quicker than a flash he caught 
the child in his arms and sprang to one side, when the 
train went thundering by. 

On questioning the boy, he learned his name and 
where he lived. On Tuesday Freddie was sent home, 
—a sadder and a wiser boy. 





—__+o>—__—__— 


| COMING TO PIECES. 


| Mark Twain once made a very funny story of a 
man who was engaged to be married, who lost first 
a leg, then an arm, then an eye, and so on. He offered 
to release the Jady from her engagement, but she 
bravely said that she would marry what there was left 
of him. The following Scotch story has the same idea 
in another form: 


|_ Before the erection of the new pier at the Castle 
Rock, passengers from Dumbarton had to be conveyed 
down the Leven to the Clyde steamers by a ferry-boat, 
rowed by two sturdy and generally elderly ferrymen. 
On one occasion an English commercial traveller had 
seated himself on the gunwale at the stern. One of 
the old ferrymen, aware of the danger to any one so 
placed when the rope of the steamer should be at- 
tached to the bow of the boat, took occasion to warn 
the man of his danger. 

| ‘Noo, my man, come down aff that, or ye'll coup 
| ower.” 

| The traveller replied by telling him to mind his own 

| business, and trust him to take care of himself. 

| “Weel,” said the ferryman, ‘“‘mind I’ve telt ye; as 
sure as ye’re sittin’ there, ye’ll coup ower.” 

No sooner had the rope been attached and the boat 
got the inevitable tug from the steamer than the fellow 
went heels over the stern. 

*T tell him that!” 

However, being in the water, it behooved that every 
effort should he made to rescue him. So the ferry- 
man made a grab at what seemed the hair of his head, 
when a wig came away. Throwing this impatiently 
into the boat, he made a grip at the collar of his shirt, 
when the front came away. Casting this from him 
with still greater scorn, he shouted to his companion,— 

*Tammas, come and help save as muckle 0’ this man 
aa ye can, for he’s comin’ away in bits!” 





WELL ANSWERED. 

People who always stop to anatumize what they eat, 
drink, and wear—and even what they breathe—are 
sometimes unnecessarily disturbed. Readers of the 
Companion have been told of the little city girl who 
indignantly refused to drink the milk offered her in 
the country when she knew ‘“‘it came from an old cow.” 
We have heard of a woman who would not eat eggs 
because “the feathers and the other parts of the chick- 
en are all there!” Antipathies are apt to be as incon- 
sistent as they are absurd—as the following instance il- 
lustrates : 





Mrs. Horace Greeley had an antipathy to kid gloves 
—she would never put them on. <A correspondent re- 
members a bout she had with Margaret Fuller on this 
subject. We all met on the street, and, instead of say- 
ing, ‘*Good-morning,” or some such human salutation, 
| Mrs. Greeley touched Margaret’s hand with a little 
| shudder, and said, “Skin of a beast! skin of a beast!’ 
| “Why, what do you wear?” inquired the astonished 
| maiden from Maine. 

“Silk,” said Mrs. Greeley, reaching out her hand, 
Margaret just touched it and shuddered, crying,— 

“Entrails of a worm! Entrails of a worm!” 





THE CHOLERA GERM. 

There seems to be some reason to think that the 
cause of cholera has really been discovered,—a germ, 
like that of consumption and other diseases. Still, it 
is not safe to he sure about it. The Pall Mall Gazette 
says: 


The hero of the hour at Berlin at present is Dr. 
Koch, the president of the German Cholera Commis- 
sion, who has just returned from India, where he has 
discovered the cholera germ. 

In appearance he is described as of medium height, 
| Very thin, with aserious, energetic, spirituelle student’s 
face. His beard is brown, but his hair is becoming 
grey, and this, together with his glasses, makes him 
seem to be older than forty or forty-one years. 

He studied medicine at Gittingen, and afterwards 
| pursued his microscopic studies of bacteria at Breslau, 

under Prof. Cohn. Geheimer Rath Koch has been 

known to the scientific world for some time as a con- 

scientious and accurate observer, but to the non-scien 
} tific world his name was unknown until bis discovery 
of the cholera germ. It now promises to be as famous 
as that of Jenner or Harvey. 
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“How old is that dog?” was asked of a colored man 
“If he lives to see the fifth ob naixt June, sah, he will 
be de oldest dog on de plantation.”” “And if he don’t 
live until then?” ‘He'll be dead, sah.” 


A FATHER was telling his little son about the wonders 
of modern science. ‘Look at astronomy, now; men 
have learned the distance of the stars, and, with their 
spectroscopes, what they are made of.” 

Yes,” said the boy, “and, pa, isn’t it strange how 
they found out all their names?” 





| Why is coal the most extraordinary article known to 
commerce? Because when purchased, instead of go 
| ing to the buyer, it goes to the cellar ’ 
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For the Companion. 


SAVING SUNSHINE. 
Merry little Goldie, | 
Sitting on the floor, 
In the sunlight, flooding 
Through the open door; 
With a spoon and bottle, 
Working earnestly, 
Dipping up the brightness,— 
Little busy bee. 
Mamma, at the window, 
Glances up to ask,— 
“What's my baby playing?” 
Goldie, at her task, 
Answers, sweetly smiling,— 
“Mamma, ’tisn’t play; 
I’m going to save some sunshine 
For a rainy day!” 





Prudent little woman, 
Tiny, winsome sprite; 
Do you know you teach a 
Lesson, brave and bright? 
If we would but scatter 
Kindly words and deeds, 
Hoarding thus the sunshine 
For our future needs. 
ADA CARLETON. 
a 
For the Companion, 


ARCHIE’S TRICKS. 


Mamma says I’m a pretty 
good boy in most things. 

When she says that, she means 
that I don’t tell lies, like Billy 
Bangs, and don’t hook old Mrs. 
Blunt’s plums, like Tom Blake, 
and don’t stick pins in the boys, 
like Sam Plummer,—Sam’s an 
awful mean chap!—and ’most 
always mind what I’m told. 

But she says I’m a tricky boy, 
and that I must get over it, for if 
there’s anything that’s mean and 
disagreeable, it’s a boy that’s 
always playing tricks. 

And when she says it, she 
says a great deal more of the 
same kind of talk about tone of 
character and self-respect, and 
always being frank and never 
deceitful, and things out of the 
Bible too, and looks so solemn 
all the time, it makes you think 
you’d better be careful. She 
says a fault’s a fault, no matter 
if it don’t seem quite so big as 
some other boys’ faults. 

I’m always forgetting, though. 
It’s such jolly fun to hide behind 
the corner of a fence and jump 
out and make a girl holler. I 
sorry, though, one day, 
when Susy Bangs jumped so 
hard she dropped a pail of ber- 
ries, and they fell in the mud and 
were all spoiled. Mamma made 
me pay for them out of my own 
money, and said she hoped it 
would be a lesson to me. 


was 





| run round the corner of the house and watch to 


pick things—leaning up against some flower-pots 
so it would sprinkle a shower on some flowers. 
He was digging something, and his back was turned 
to it so he couldn’t see, and I thought what fun 
*twould be to turn the shower on him and then 


see him jump. 
then I run. 

But it didn’t go on John. It went on Cousin 
Laura, and she jumped; but she couldn’t jump 
far, for her sash was pinned tight behind her, and 
she couldn’t get away. And John is deaf and 
didn’t hear her, and before he saw her you ought 
to seen the starched things on her dress go down. 
She’d looked like a white peony before, but by the 
time John’d got hold of that nozzle she looked 
like a white string. 

At first I was going to run away and not tell 
*twas me, but I thought that would be too mean; 
so I walked up to Cousin Laura and says I, 
“Cousin Laura, I did it, and I’m awful sorry.” 
Mamma looked at me sorry enough as she went 
up stairs to help Cousin Laura dress again. We 


So I gave the nozzle a shove and 





had to wait a great while, but at last we were all 
ready to go. 

But just as I was getting into the carriage papa | 
looked at me and says he, “Archibald, you may | 
go to your room and stay there till bed-time.” | 
Mamma and Cousin Laura begged him to let me 
go, but when papa says “Archibald” it’s never 
any use. 

There was company came home to tea with ’em, 
and there was fried chicken and strawberry jam 
and ice-cream, but I didn’t get anything but bread 
and milk. 

I guess I’ve stopped playing tricks. 








For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Ruthie, with her brother Erskine, had 
found a bird’s nest one day, with several young | 
birds in it, and she came running into the house 
calling, “O mamma, we found a nest with a 
whole lot of little birds in it that didn’t have any 
leaves on ’em.” 
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But I guess it wasn’t, for the 
next day I put a little frog in 
Polly Pratt’s desk, and when she 
felt it, she hollered and knocked 
over her ink. I was sorry again 
when the ink went all over her reader and then 
ran down on her dress. 

I'd have given her my reader, only I’d given 
that to Pete Cramp when I said “Boh!” to him 
when he was crossing the stepping stones in the 
creek, and he went splash into the water, and his 
reader was all wet, and him too. 

And when the frog jumped out of Polly Pratt’s 
desk, and jumped on to Kitty Price, and she tum- 
bled over and bumped her head, I had to stay af- 
ter school; and the teacher asked me didn’t I think 
such conduct very improper and inhuman; and I 
said yes. And he said I’d surely get punished for 
it some day, if I didn’t stop playing tricks. 

I have. I mean I’ve got punished. I don’t know 
yet whether I’ve stopped or not, but I guess so. 

We were all going to the fair, to have the big- 
gest kind of a time. There was a big carriage 
coming, and there’d be peanuts and lemonade and 
horses running and popcorn and a balloon ascen- 
sion and candy and things, and a tight-rope and 
fellows that chaw up fire, and it don’t hurt ’em a 
bit, and everything. 

Cousin Laura she came down all dressed up to 


go, and she looked nice and fine, I tell yon! all | 


white and little short, stiff things that stood out 
all over her, and great big sunflowers or some- 
thing in her hat. 

She sat down on a piazza-chair close by the bal- 
ustrade, and I thought what fun it would be to 
pin her sash to it so she couldn’t get up. I did, 
and she never knew it. 

John had fixed the hose—John’s the fellow that 
waters the flowers and digs and scolds when you 
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‘NUTS TO ‘CRACK | 


oma SNe) 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 
TRIPLE CHARADE. 


My first is “brief sleep” and “down upon cloth.” 
My second’s a word of one letter. 
My third was a kingdom in ancient Spain. 
My fourth’s than all other drinks better. 








My j/th is three-fourths of a weaving machine. 
My Jirst three’s a hero perchance ; 
Though many account him a despot, 
Some call him the glory of France. 


I ween, 


My fourth and fifth will name you the place, 
June 18th was the date of the battle, 

When my first, second, third was conquered at last, 
Midst thunder and racket and rattle. 


{lis conqueror’s name needs my 
sixth, seventh, eighth, 
My sirth is a place to draw water. 
All present participles end in my 
seventh. 
My cighth is 
daughter. 


the fashion, dear 


LiniAN Payson. 


- 
NOVEL PUZZLE. 
* * * Y * » * 
* * 2 * 12 * * 
* 3 * * * WY] * 
4 * * * * * 410 
* § * * * QO * 
* * 6 * § * *® 
* * * 7 * * * 


Across—1, An organized branch 
of some body. 2, Unpreeedented. 
3, Imitative. 4, Ardently desireth. 
5, The government of a Persian 
provinee. 6, Parboiled. 7, ‘To mis- 

lead the mind. 
3 6, &, 7, 3,9, 10; 1%,. 3 a 

cily evacuated on sing 22, 1778. 
. R. CaRDoVAN. 


» 2,3, 4,8 


. 
NUMBERED LETTERS. 
ck DS 2. 
ce SEP SA » « 

é 9101112. . 
. « BRRERR. we 
171819 20. 


21 22 23 


Re ad the numbered le ‘tters in thei ‘ir 
order, and find something that takes 
place in early summer, once in four 
years, in) America, and is much 
talked of the six months following. 

Across—Restraint. Having three 
teeth. A stronger inclination to 
one thing than to another. To give 
aname to. Not national. Follow- 
ing a cause as its effect. 


4. 
PECULIAR ACROSTICS. 
(Words of seven letters.) 
1, A plant or weed. 
A military expedition to recoy- 

er ‘the Holy Land. 

3, Made a new loan. 
» Represented as like. 
» Part of a railway track. 
» To rust. 
7, Desire of drink. 

8, A sceptre with three prongs. 
9, The Indian pipe of peace. 
10, Little songs. 
11, Puzzles. 
12, Lauded. 
13, To allure. 
14, Onsets. 
15, A small horse. 
16, To make believe. 

The third line, read down, will 








For the Companion. 


WHICH WAS IT? 


Why, you see, I was eating my supper, 
Out there on the steps in the sun, 

And Kitty and Dolly were with me— 
When, just as I'd hardly begun, 


I thought I heard somebody calling, 
“So Kitty and Dolly,” said I, 

“You stay and take care of my supper, 
And I will be back by-and-by.” 


Now, mamma dear, would you believe it! 
I came back as quick as I could, 


And there they sat—Dolly and Kitty— 
Looking, oh, just as quiet and good! 


T laughed to myself when I saw them, 
They sat up so prim and so droll, 

And was just going to finish my supper—— 
There wasn’t a drop in the bowl! 

Oh no, ’twasn’t that that I minded,— 
I s’pose, anyway, it was cold; 

But don’t you see,—how shall I ever 
Know which of them I ought to scold? 





M. J. 








For the Companion. . 


FINDING A HEN’S NEST. 

“Dear, dear,” said Aunt Dorcas, “I can’t find as 
much as an egg-shell, and I want to make some 
custards for supper, Neddy !” 

“Yes’m,” said Neddy, who was whittling an 
empty spool into a top, out in the porch. 





“Can’t you try and find Aunt Dorcas some 
eggs, Neddy? I'll give you a cent apiece.” 
| “Qh, yes’m,” cried Neddy, “I'll go right off this 
| minute.” 

“Maybe you’d best look ’round the stumps in 
the pasture, Neddy.” 

“Yes’m, Aunt Dorcas,” said Neddy. 

He looked around every stump in the pasture, 
and. he looked all over the mows in the big barn, 
and in the stable and the carriage-house, and the 
pig-pen, but he couldn’t find a single nest. 


And | 


then, because he didn’t know what else to do, he 
went out in the corn-field to where the old, last 
spring’s scarecrow was tumbled down, in one cor- 


Then out in Neddy’s face and eyes flapped a 
cackling old white hen. And there, in a nest un- 
der one of that scarecrow’s arms, were eggs and 
eggs! 


ner, and began pulling the straw stuffing out of it. | 








“Oh, my stars!” cried Neddy, “there’s more’n 
forty of ’em! O Aunt Dorcas!” 
Aunt Dorcas came running out with the basket; 


more than forty of them—there were forty-one. 

“Tf that’s a scare-crow, ’tisn’t a scare-hen, is it? 
Will you give me a cent apiece all the time, 
Aunty ?” 

“T guess I’ll wait till I get these paid for, 
Aunt Dorcas. 

And Neddy lived on peanuts for a week. 


” 


said 





and when she had counted the eggs, there were | 


Dame an important event that oc- 
curred in this country in June, 1775. 
The fifth line, read in the same 
manner, an import: ant event that oc 
curred in India in June, 1854. 
CyRiL DEANE. 
5. 
MYTHOLOGICAL CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In time, but not in hour; 
In sky, but not in lower; 
In crocus, not in flower; 
In rush, but not in start; 
In the whole, but not in part. 
In these words you’re sure to find 
Fortune, whether cruel or kind. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


i. M w E B A 
EITaAOLS ETP 
ZS2BetiPFrn.a oe 
Te PDs E Vs S & 
cS EFIRKNL 
oO N R E oO 

LTSSesceTT sv BUM ww eM 
MOONOFS TRA W BER 


15 16 17 18 
R I E 8 
2. 1, Long life; 2, (b)and; 
In Poland the agate is the jewel for June, and is 
thought to give promise of “long life and health.” 
3. BardD, UraniA, RabblI, NarcissuS, Shelley. 
Burns—Daisy. 


3, health; 4, agate. 


4 CmTcmMACarvrowal 
EOQOAHASOHY METN 
LNRIUHIARRS OE 
TKOPDYLBEBEITNE 

5. 123456 7 8 9 1011 12 13 14151617 

CARLOS HENRY ALFRED 

18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29.30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 

LEWISEDWINSIMONDANIEL 

39 40 41 4243 41445464748 49 50 51 52 53 54 5d 





Tsaac CALEB KENNETH 

58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 78 

MERNELSON STEPHEN 
Charles Dickens. 

KEY-worpDs — Cherry, Aloe, Learn, Snake, Fiend, 
Alien, Lilac, Wisdom, Sermon, Nephew, Calends, 
Bliss, Tenet, Hen. 

6. Car-o-line, O-risk-any, Mus-kin-gum, Man-ches- 
ter, Eu-phra-tes, Nott-ing-ham, Cum-ber-land, Es-que- 
ho, Mo-roc-co, Fce-ua-dor, New Zeal-and, Tim-buc-too, 
= COMMENCEMENT, 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
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Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send silver 
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ity. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
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and their papers are ordered to be discontinued 
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MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


There are two types of this disease: the one in 
which the patient has too much blood (the congestive), 
the one in which he has too little (the anzmic). 

In each type the symptoms are numerous. Among 
those of the first type are headache, dizziness, throb- 
bing of temples, difficulty in applying the mind, verti- 
go, a dazed feeling, a coated tongue, constipation, 
strange sensations in the skin, scalp of the head and 
ears, melancholy, constant apprehension of failure of 
mind. 

Among those of the second type are sense of ex- 
treme exhaustion after mental effort, dyspepsia, numb 
feelings in the arms and legs, weakness, wnwonted 
sleepiness followed at length by inability to sleep, de- 
spondency and apprehension of mental failure, as in 
the first type. 

The prevalent view is, that this condition is mainly 
due to excessive brain-work; that political and social 
excitements and the rush for wealth peculiarly expose 
Americans to it. 

One of the highest medical authorities in this coun- 
try takes a different view. He says that the brain does 
its work with the minimum of effort; that, with due 
nutriment and rest in sleep, it can work continuously 
during waking hours; that instead of being injured 
by severe labor, it is improved by it, if the labor is 
done under normal conditions; that mental activity, 
like muscular exercise, keeps the brain ina healthy 
state. 

“When a man says he is suffering from the effects of 
mental overwork, the wise physician wants to know 
what his vices are. Worry may be one. ‘The worries of 
life do infinitely more harm than the work of life, how 
onerous soever it may be.”’ 

It is doubtful whether the greed of gain is greater in 
America than it is in other countries, and the majority 
of men are not more disturbed by politics in this coun- 
try than are the mass of the people of many other ni- 
tions. It is the very ease and luxury of our American 
life that cause the mischief: the indulgence m eating 
and drinking, the abuse of alcohol and tobacco, social 
excesses, sedentary habits, and too luxurious lives gen- 
erally. 

‘The disease is functional. It is not caused by organ- 
ic trouble. One or more of the organs is not properly 
doing its work, and the almost numberless symptoms 
are the result of what is called “reflex” disturbance 
or excitement. Of course, the patient will need medi- 
cal help, but his permanent improvement will depend 
on himself. 

——> 
AN IRISH JURY. 


An English jury will listen attentively to the elo- 
quent appeal of counsel, pronounce it “a first-rate 
speech, one of the best we ever heard,’’—and bring in 
a verdict against his client. 

A French jury, on the contrary, being far more im- 
pressionable, will let an eloquent advocate play upon 
them as though they were an instrument of twelve 
strings. Lachand, the greatest of French advocates, 
used to: sway a jury of his countrymen as he would. 
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again. She appealed the case, secured a second trial, 
before a jury in another county, and won her case. 
———— 
CHASED. 
Snakes are proverbially cowardly. They strike an 
enemy unawares, and the rattlesnake is sometimes 
called the only “gentleman” among reptiles, b 
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The most refreshing and healthful acid drink ever 
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virtues of buttermilk. Satisfaction guaranteed. AVERY 
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he gives warning. But attack any kind of snake, and 
it usually runs away. ‘The following apparently truth- 
ful account of a brave snake comes from Monticello, 
N.Y. Mr. Pitts, a man living in that town, met the 
snake, which was of the blue racer variety, and five feet 
long. He had a surprising and unpleasant encounter 
with the reptile before he succeeded in killing it. 

He was driving through a cross-road when he dis- 
covered the snake lying in the sun on a large flat stone 
by the roadside. Mr. Pitts stopped his horse, and 
alighting from the wagon, cautiously approached the 
reptile with his carriage-whip in his Mand. He struck 
at the snake, but missed it. 

Instead of trying to escape after the attack aroused 
it, the snake turned and crawled rapidly toward Mr. 
Pitts. The latter backed away to one side and struck 
again the advancing serpent, this time touching it, but 
doing it no barm. 

Pitts, seeing that the snake was determined not only 
to defend itself, but to assume the offensive, turned 
and ran down the road. ‘The snake followed, travelling 
with remarkable rapidity, with its head raised high 
above the ground. It followed its assailant for a quar- 
ter of a mile, when the latter was unable to run any 
further. He succeeded in scrambling to the top of a 
large rock. : : f 

‘The snake was only a few feet behind him, and glided 
up the rock after him. When it came within reach, Pitts 
struck it with his whip, this time disabling and killing 
it. 

> 
ENGRAVING ON EGGS. 

Easter has gone by, but so pretty and cheap an ex- 
periment as this is quite seasonable at any time in the 
year. This is said to be the process by which raised 
letters may be burned on an egg: Write upon the egg- 
shell with wax or varnish, or simply with tallow, and 
then immerse the egg in some weak acid, such, for ex- 
ample, as vinegar, dilute hydrochloric acid, or etching 
liquor. Wherever the varnish or wax has not pro- 
tected the shell, the lime of the latter is decomposed 
and dissolved in the acid, and the writing or drawing 
remains in relief. 


A few precautions must be taken in order to be suc- 
cessful on a first experiment. In the first place, as the 
eggs that are to be engraved are usually previously 
blown, so that they may be preserved without altera- 
tion, it is necessary before immersing them in the acid 
to plug up the apertures in the extremities with a bit 
of beeswax. 

As the eggs are very light, they must be held at the 
bottom of the vessel full of acid by means of a thread 
fixed toa weight, or wound round the extremity of a 
glass rod. 

If the acid is much diluted, the operation, though it 
takes a little longer, gives better results. Two or three 
minutes usually suflice to give characters that have suf- 
ficient relief. 

—_ isaac 
THE MOTHER’S TREASURE. 

A touching incident which happened not long since 
in Chicago illustrates that where the mother’s treasure 
is, there the mother’s heart will be. A mother had 
buried her little boy at Graceland Cemetery. Frequent- 
ly since his burial she has gone to his grave to sprinkle 
over it fresh flowers. 


It is one of the misfortunes of this lady that she is a 
somnambulist. 

At a late hour one night, she was seen | a neighbor 
gliding by almost swiftly, her long hair falling upon 
her shoulders, and her long, white nightdress shining 
brightly from the surrounding darkness. 

She had under her arm a bundle of child’s clothes, 
and in the other hand a collection of flowers. 

When aroused by a friendly policeman, she said that 
she had gone to sleep at home, and dreamed that her 
little boy had come back to her and took her by the 
hand and asked her to go to his grave. 

She arose and took the clothes and flowers as stated, 
and was found, in her sleep, hastening to the spot in 
the — city of the dead where her own treasure was 
buried. 

——— 
WARNED IN TIME. 

Many an unhappy marriage might have been avoided 
if the bride had only been able to decide as promptly 
and as wisely as did the young lady who was the hero- 
ine of this incident. An exchange says that a Miss 
Josephine Dash, with whom the editor is acquainted, 
may have a sore heart, but she has a sound head. She 
lives in the State of New York. About a year ago she 
became acquainted with a young man in Michigan. 

‘They were to be married in October, and a day or 
two since he arrived at the lady’s house too full for 
utterance. 

When she discovered that he was drunk she ordered 
him to be removed. Her father removed him, gave 
him his supper, lodging and breakfast, took him to the 


station, and advised him to return to Michigan and re- 
form. 


The young lady now congratulates herself on the 
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fact that it will not be necessary for her to get a di- 
vorce in a year or two on account of drunkenness and 
cruelty. 

——~»—__—_- 

PITCHED OFF. 

Even a simpleton, if he has the art of making the 
best of things, is wiser than the learned man who is 
always fretting on account of mishaps. The follow- 
ing humorous anecdote illustrates our point: 

In Scotland they have narrow, open ditches, which 
they call sheep-drains. A man was riding a donkey 
one day across a sheep-pasture; but when the animal 





While defending a prisoner charged with murder, it is 
said, that the jury did not consider whether the prisoner 
was guilty of murder, but whether the murdered man 
did not deserve to be killed. 

An Irish jury is equally susceptible, and, under the 
spell of a lawyer's eloquence, who knows how to ap- 
peal to their feelings, often give a verdict contrary to 
the evidence. 

A Mr. Colclough, having the right to dispose of his 
property, and being without children, left his landed 
and other estate, in the county of Wexford, to his wife. 
The heir-at-law, Lord Rossborough, disputed the will, 
on the ground of undue intluence. 

In those days Irishmen had a prejudice in favor of 
an “owld family,” especially when associated with a 
title. ‘The counsel for his lordship took advantage of 
this prejudice to make his most telling hit. 

Holding up the will by one corner between his thumb 
and forefinger, he ghus appealed to the twelve Irish- 
men before him: ‘Tell me, gentlemen, would you dis 
inherit the owld family on a rag of a pocket-handker- 
chief like this?” 

The jury bronght in a verdict against the widow 
who had also excited thois indignat 





on by marrying 





came to the sheep-drain, he would not go over. 

So the man rode back a short distance, turned, and 
applied the — thinking, of course, that the donkey, 
when going at the top of his speed, would jump the 
drain. But not so. When the donkey got to the drain, 
he stopped, and the man went over Mr. Neddy’s head. 
No sooner had he touched the ground than he got up, 
and, looking his beast straight in the face, said,— 

“Verra weel pitched ; but, then, hoo are ye going to 
get ower yersel’?”’ 

—_——_—_—>——_ 


In Nashville, Tenn., a handsome house has lately 
been completed of which a prominent decorative fea- 
ture is the stained glass in the windows. A negro, 
who was very proud of having been engaged in a hum- 
ble way in the construction of it, was overheard to ob- 
serve to a companion, “I tell you what, Jack, dat ar 
house got somefin in it no odder house in dis town got. 
It’s got a chromio in ebery winder.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


IN the town of A—— there lived a man who early in 
life lost the use of his legs, and therefore used crutches. 
When a tittle four-year-old boy first saw him he ran to 
his mother in great alarm and exclaimed, **O mamma, 
I saw a man down on the street, and he just tucked his 
legs up under his arms and walked off on two sticks!” 





| Some ingenious observer has discovered that there 
| isa remarkable resemblance between a baby and wheat, 
| since it is first cradled, then threshed, and finally he 
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For the Companion. 


HUMILITY. 


The tender flowers dream not how sweet they are. 
The buttercup’s wee blossom, bright and gay, 

That gems the meadows like a golden star, 
Twinkling with dew at sunny break of day, 

Knows not how fair it makes this quiet spot— 

My heart, it knoweth not, it Knoweth not! 


Sweet are the roses in the pasture lane— 
Like flakes of sunset dropped from some rich cloud— 
Oh, sweet. indeed, but not with sweetness vain; 
Nor is the pasture of their presence proud— 
Not for themselves they blossom, bud and nod,— 
rhey spring to breathe to man the peace of God. 


I never heard a songster’s lay that told 
Of aught but simple joy and grateful praise. 
The oriole, with throat aflame with rk 
Dreams not he is a charm to mortal gaze. 
No bird to laud himself hath ever sung; 
His song is for the flowers he chirps among. 





The rainbow streaming o’er the silver mist, 
With hues as soft as morning-glories bright, 
Where, by the glowing lips of sunbeams kissed, 
The airy clouds blush into colored light,— 
Calls not for praise; but in a little while 
Hides in the passing storm its modest smile, 
fhe mountains, round whose brows the stars rejoice, 
Whose peaks are hoary with eternal snow, 
Look up as if to listen for that voice 
Phat woke creation, centuries ago, 
lhinking perchance its might again may rise 
And bid their summits blossom to the skies. 
Go ask the eagle soaring round their height, 
And ask the moon that with her beauty great 
Beams on their silent whiteness through the night, 
If eer they breathe a whisper of their state. 
Unmindtul how the praising world admires, 
rhey point to God and heaven their dazzling spires. 
The sun that fills the skies with summer calms, 
Che stars that light unmeasured depths of space, 
Like distant suns that flash reflected charms, 
When on the night Jehovah turns His face— 
All these in humbleness their glory wear, 
Grateful, not proud, because Heaven made them fair. 
© vaunting man, go ponder on these things! 
Think—what is glory in thy Maker's view ? 
Who wins the passing praise the cold world sings, 
Nor always earns the praise of Heaven, too. 
Thou mayst through life thy name with gods enroll, 
Yet bear rebuke of angels in thy soul. 
Oh, to be simple in the lives we lead! 
l'o know that what we hold is not our own! 
Phe lily is as modest as the weed, 
fhe mountain humble as the broken stone, 
Since man is proud, how wise it is, how just, 
That death should come to teach us we are dust! 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


——————~oe—__——_ 
For the Companion, 


AMONG THE ARABS. 


At Sheik Jaffar’s in the Soudan, 


“In the name of Allah, stranger, who art thou ?” 

The hail was given in a high, almost shrill, yet 
slow and dignified tone of challenge. Breaking 
suddenly on the silence, in the dry, hot darkness 
of the Soudan night, with not a soul visible, the 
effect was startling! It seemed as if some efreet 
of the desert had halted us; and the steady old 
hygeen on which I rode swayed off to one side, 
like a boat in a cross sea, and uttered her peculiar 
smut of apprehension. 

On our right the rocky bank of the Khor, piled 
with tremendous bowlders, rose like a vast shadow 
out of the whitening dry bed of sand and pebbles ; 
and save the muffled steps of the dromedaries, the 
only sounds we had heard for the last hour were 
the strange lispings of these great stones and the 
sigh of the cooling sand. 

Bedouins—bandits was my first thought. These 
Kababish were all robbers, it was said; and on 
this, our sixth day of desert travel from Dongola 
to Khartoum, we were far advanced into the re- 
gion which they were known to inhabit. With a 
somewhat nervous clutch therefore at the handle 
of my revolver, and bidding my camel men look 
to their beasts, I returned the hail. 

“Taman American. Who art thou ?” 

“I hamd il Allah!’ (Thank God.) “I am the 
Sheik Jaafar, and I give you God’s blessing. What 
seek you here ?” 

“We seek water for ourselves and our beasts,” 
I replied. “We are journeying to Khartoum.” 

rem the shadow of the rocks a tall dromeda- 


ry now stalked forth, ridden by what might have | 


been taken for a ghost; a figure all in white, 
crowned by a snowy turban. 

Behind this desert apparition came others, two 
or more, how many could hardly be seen clearly 
in the dimness of the night. Approaching, the 
shostly rider held up the palm of his left hand, 
which I had sufficient knowledge of Kordofanese 
etiquette to touch thrice with my own palm, and 
cry out, “Tatbeu! Taibeu!’ 


“Taibeu Hababkum’” (welcome), was the re- | 


sponse, followed by still other expressions in tones 
of kindly greeting, which my Dongolese guide 
and interpreter, Saad, translated in low tones, 
“Abide with me. We have water. We have food. 
You are welcome. Come with us. God's blessing 


upon you;” and Saad added impressively that we | 


could not do better. 

So thus began my acquaintance with the old 
Sheik Jaafar, of the Kababish tribe of Soudan 
Arabs—an acquaintance which has endured from 
that March evening of 1874 down to the present 
time. 


And now that the world’s attention is drawn to 
the Sondan, which has of late become the theatre 
of a desperate war, some account of these people 
‘'y one who has seen much of their domestic life 
may be of interest. The more so, that I find 
most American readers have, as is natural, but 
the vaguest idea of these people, 


— to in the newspapers as the “wild tribes,” 
| and even as the “savage hordes,” of the Soudan. 

Whereas, in reality, many of them are temper- 
ate, hospitable people. 

It will be enough for the narrator to say of him- 
self, personally, that at the end of the Civil War 
in 1865, he found himself one of those defeated 
and well-nigh homeless adherents of a lost cause, 
for whom his native land seemed to have no fur- 

| ther use. 

| The service of the Viceroy, or Khedive, of 
Egypt offered, at least, honorable employment. In 
that service I first saw the Soudan. 

| I suppose there are not two opinions of the 

Egyptian service—among those who have served 

j in it; although a few favorite foreign officers are 

said to have fared well. At the end of three years 

I left it, and embarked in general business at 

| Khartoum. I shall make haste to state; however, 











| that I retired from the Khedive’s military list with 
|so little ready money that for a long time my 
| connection with the business at Khartoum was 
;mainly as an agent—in which capacity I made 
'many trips to Dongola, Berber, Massawa and 
Suakim. 

To lose one’s way on the arid, hard expanses of 
these African deserts, or to fail to reach the nightly 
well or the pool in the Khor, where water can be 
obtained, is always one of the ugly chances of 
travel in Upper Egypt and the Soudan. In truth, 
we were as good as lost that night, having passed, 
in the darkness, the brackish spring beside which 
it had been our intention to encamp. 





wore sashes of crimson, blue and checked silk; 
and each of them had long black hair and black 
eyes. 

The name of the Sheik’s wife was Maimuna; 
her daughters were called Selameh, Dareefeh and 
Saada. Five of the Sheik’s sons came in after a 
time, one by one. 

As each entered, the old man, pausing for a mo- 
ment in what he was saying, remarked, ‘This is 
my son Marwan,”—or Yezeed—or Aboo-Jaafar— 
or Nugheyreh—or Achmet; for such were their 
names. 





Other Arabs came in, one of whom the Sheik 


| announced as “My brother Ahmad,” and another 


as “My nephew Meslemeh, whom may Allah 
bless.” The latter young man I judged to be a 
favorite, for he came forward and most respectful- 
ly saluted the Sheik on bended knee. 

In a word, though dwelling in a tent, surrounded 
by herds and flocks, everything seemed orderly, 
quiet and decorous—as in the household of a well- 
bred and respectable family in our own land. 
There was conveyed to me, moreover, the sense of 
being in a religious family. For these people were 
devout Moslems, very strict in all observances of | 
their religion, and I believe are entitled to much | 
respect for their sincerity. 

Arab Poetry and Song. | 

Conversation having continued by the aid of 
Saad for an hour or more, and eighteen or twenty 
persons being by this time assembled and sitting | 
on the carpet in the large tent, a black girl brought 


AMONG THE ARABS. 


Old Sheik Jaafar, with his sons, on their way | 
homeward from a visit to a kindred tribe, had | 
seen us and, divining our situation, very kindly | 
invited us to the datob where for the present his 
camels, his sheep and his brood mares were wa- | 
tered. The place was two English miles from the 
spot where he had hailed w&, up a little wad, or | 
ravine, which branched westward out of the main | 
Khor. | 

Here indistinctly in the darkness we saw the | 
outline of six or seven large tents, made of thick 
felt cloth. A deep pool in the bed of the wadi 
supplied the all-important water. Several Arabs | 
came to take our riding camels, each crying out, 
“Hababkum!’ Dogs were barking, we heard the 
neigh of mares, the whinny of their foals, and all | 
| the sounds of a rather numerous tribal family at 
nightfall. 

Jaafar himself then conducted me to one of the | 
large yurts, or felt tents, where 1 found a carpet 
|spread on the ground and a lamp, burning per- 
fumed fat, set in a tripod. After a while, two 
young Arabs came in bringing a low table with a 
colored cover; and mutton, dates, curds and a 
kind of fermented drink, called merissa, were 
served. 








| Saad, who had been looking after our camel 
| men and their loads, now came in and assisted me 
| to converse with my host; for at that time my 
| knowledge of the varicus Soudanese dialects was 
|somewhat meagre. When supper was finished 
}and the customary inquiries had been made and 
| answered, old Jaafar led me by the hand to an- 
other and larger tent—that occupied by his fami- 
ly. 





| Here there were sitting, on carpets, a spare, ¢l- 
derly woman, and three girls apparently from fif- | 
|teen to twenty years of age, of whom the Sheik | 
| said simply, “My wife, my daughters.” All were 


in a stringed musical instrument which they call 
elood, a kind of lute. This she placed first on the 
lap of the eldest of the three daughters, Selameh, 
who, at a nod from the Sheik, played and sang 
for our entertainment. 

Of their songs—which I often afterwards heard 
repeated, on occasions of subsequent visits—I 
transcribe a rather faulty English translation of 
some few stanzas, which may give the reader an 
idea of the sentiments expressed by these Arab 
girls. One of Selameh’s, upon contentment with 
one’s lot in life, ran something as follows: 





“The russet suit of camel’s hair, 
With spirits light and eye serene, 
Is dearer to my bosom far 
Than all the trapping of a queen. 
“The humble tent and murmuring breeze 
That whistles through its fluttering walls, 
My unaspiring fancy please 
Better than towers and splendid halls. 
“The watchdog’s voice, that bays whene’er 
A stranger seeks his master’s tent, 
Sounds sweeter to Selameh’s ear 
Than martial strains of tournament.” 


There were many more stanzas. Another of 
Saada’s little canticles, which Sheik Jaafar assures 
me has been sung by Arabs for centuries, com- 
memorates the untimely death of a pet cat: 


“Poor Puss is gone, ’tis Fate’s decree, 
Yet sadly I her loss deplore; 
For dearer than a child was she, 
And ne'er shall I behold her more. 
“With many a sad, presaging tear, 
This morn I saw her steal away ; 
While she went on without a fear, 
Except that she should miss her prey. 
“T saw her to the dove-house climb; 
With cautious feet and slow she stepped, 
Resolved to balance loss of time 
By eating faster than she crept. 
“But subtle woes were on the watch, 
And marked her course with malice fraught; 
And while she hoped the birds to catch, 





An arrow’s point the huntress caught.” 


Riddles and what I can best describe as “para- 


who are often al- ‘wrapped in dresses of loose white cloth, and! bles,” or sbort allegorical stories, with hidden 


meanings, were not unfrequently the amusemen 
of the evening hour. 


u 
One of the riddles is so 
much like one common in New England, that I 
give it without its answer, for readers to guess if 
they can: 
“The loftiest cedars I can eat, 
Yet neither maw nor mouth have I. 
I rage whene’er you give me meat, 
But when you give me drink I die.” 
Desert Scenes, 

The pastoral life led by Sheik Jaafar and his 
family, with their flocks and herds, must differ 
but little from that of the Hebrew patriarchs and 
of Abraham, in earliest Biblical times. They 
lived in tents and moved their cattle as the pastur- 
age or the scarcity of water made it necessary. 
There was the same grave simplicity of manners, 
the same belief in the near presence of God, and 
the same solemn reverence for sacred things. 

The desert, with all its aridity and its perils, is 
yet a good country to live in. It is there that one 
an breathe absolutely pure air, free from all the 
damps and moulds of vegetation. I think desert 
scenery the grandest in the world, though those 
bred in the midst of trees and green grass are apt 
at first to feel appalled by it. But the Arabs dis- 
like and avoid rank, green valleys. 

To the westward and south-westward of Wadi 
Assaiq, where for the greater part of the year old 
Jaafar dwelt, the country stretched away in hard, 
brown plains, over which wander banks of sand 
which the siroccos shift from year to year. 

Here and there a low range of sand-stone hills, 
often craggy and containing numerous caves, 
breaks the desert level; while scattered at inter- 
vals of ten, fifteen, or twenty miles, are commonly 
little oases, where water stands, or breaks forth in 
springs; and a few boababs and palin trees raise 
their green turbans. During the rainy season, 
there is for a time plenty of grass and water every- 
where. 

Dhurra, a kind of grain, and many fruits come 
forward with great rapidity. Numerous varieties 
of watermelons grow with little or no cultivation. 
Later on, these melons often furnish all the water 
used by a family. For some of these varieties 
have hard shells and turn, after ripening, to al- 
most pure water inside. 

Near Sheik Jaafar’s usual encampment there 
had been built seven foulas, or upright cisterns, of 
hardened clay, in which water was stored. ‘The 
trunk of an old baobab tree also served as a water- 
tank, collecting and containing within itself sev- 
eral hogsheads ; and I was assured that this water 
would keep quite sweet for months. Hard by the 
tents stood another of these immense baobab trees. 

The branches are short and look unwieldy ; but 
when, in July and August, the tree is in bloom, it 
presents a very beautiful appearance, the blossoms 
being of a rich, royal red and resembling in size 
and hue large red hollyhocks. The baobab is 
nearly always hollow and stores up for itself, 
during the wet season, a supply of water for the 
rest of the year. Thus, in all parts of the earth, 
we see life, both vegetable and animal, adapting 
itself to its surroundings and its necessities. 

Game in the Soudan, 

There is a great deal of game in the Soudan; 
buffalo, several species of antelope, ostriches, pan- 
thers, leopards, hyenas and lions. These latter 
lords of the desert were the only wild beasts that 
preyed on the flocks in the Kababish country. 
Their dens are often in caves among the hills, and 
they haunt the oases and pools of the Ahors where 
the feted and other antelopes, or flocks of sheep 
and dromedaries, come for water in 
drought. 

Some of these old desert lions grow to a very 
large size. Jaafar’s sons waged war against them 
with lances and their match-lock guns. My ad- 
vent among them, bringing a number of modern 
sporting rifles, marked a new era in lion-hunting; 
and during the six years over which time my vis- 
its at the sheik’s home extended, some right royal 
hunts came off. si 


time of 


Hunting Lions in the Desert, 

The first of these hunts—which was also my very 
first experience in shooting large game of the fe- 
rocious orders of animals—was set on foot at the 
time of my second visit. Marwan, Yezeed, Ach- 
met and others of the old sheik’s sons and nephews 
had recently been out, on several successive days, 
in pursuit of a troop of lions that had appeared 
about the water-holes in the vicinity. 

There were, they said, eight lions in this troop. 
Their method of hunting was to search for the 
caves, Or the thickets of /ittah thorns, where the 
great brutes lay hidden by day, and after driving 
them out on the plain with stones, or with fire, to 
shoot or spear them as they ran. It was, as may 
well be believed, a suflicigntly dangerous pastime. 

One horse had been killed and an Arab of the 
tribe frightfully bitten and lacerated, about a week 
previously. Stalking the lions by night had some- 
times been attempted; but their guns were of to® 
indifferent execution to render this method of 
hunting effective. 

But Ifelt sure that with my breech-loaders I 
could make it dangerous for lions by lying in 
wait; and my young Arab friends agreeing with 
me on this point, we set off at five o’clock one 
afternoon to try our Juck with the king of beasts, 
by the aid of modern rifles. 

Proceeding out to the west of Wadi Assaim, we 
rode about six miles on the hacks of easy-pac- 
ing hygeens and came to a pool of water in the bed 
of an open khor, where there were four or five 
baobab trees} as many dhowr palms and two old 
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clay water-tanks, each of a capacity of ten or 
twelve hogsheads. 

These laticr were on a little plat of hard, bare 
ground, seventy or eighty yards from the pool, 
which was merely a deep hole as large as a small 
court-yard, and filled with brackish water, too 
brackish for me to taste with any sense of satis- 
faction, even when thirsty. 

But Achmed assured me, that after standing for 
atime in these cisterns, exposed to the sun, the 
brackish properties are im some manner dissipa- 
ted, and the water becomes sweet. As the cisterns 
were now empty and in disuse, I had no means of 
verifying this strange assertion, though I do not 
doubt the veracity of the Arabs 

A hundred yards or more above the pool, there 
was a thorn thicket of considerable length, and an 
extended kittah copse lay at some distance away 
to the left of the cisterns. 

A goat had been brought out with us, to serve 
as a lion-lure. The creature was tied up to a stake 
near the pool on the side opposite the cisterns ; for 
in one of these we had concluded to lie in ambush, 
there being a hole in the side of it big enough to 
creep in at. 

As evening drew on, we sent back the dromeda- 
ries on which we had ridden out from Wadi As- 
saim, in care of the camel-man who had come 
with us; and then after eating the lunch of millet 
cakes and curds which Maimuna had put up for 
us, we improvised seats in the dry cistern and 
went in ambush inside it, first punching out a 
number of loop-holes around the sides. 

It was a unique hiding-place, but I found it 
rather close. There were three of the sheik’s sons, 
Marwan, Yezeed and Achmet, beside myself; and 
the night was warm. 

Almost immediately after dusk had fallen, a 
lion was heard roaring at a distance; then soon 
after another, or perhaps the same one much near- 
er, gave vent to a series of gruff, explosive sounds. 
Then we heard our goat struggling violently to 
break loose. The lion did not approach, how- 
ever; after a few moments we heard him making 
similar sounds, further away. 

It grew very dark, and for two hours, or more, 
we heard nothing save the thin, soft cry of a tiny 
night-bird and the sigh of the ground. The moon 
did not rise till near eleven o'clock that night; I 
had nearly fallen asleep on my seat when a loud 
splash in the pool startled us all. 

The moon, looking flushed and sultrv, was now 
just rising; and Marwan at once exclaimed that 
there was a drewardoo (wart-hog) in the pool. 
Three ¢ete/ were also seen standing on the oppo- 
site side near to our goat, which was exerting him- 
self to butt them. 

1 felt much disposed to fire at the brewardoo, the 
snout of which I could plainly see protruding out 
of the water. Marwan agreed to shoot at the same 
instant, with the lightest of my three rifles, at the 
tetel. But just then we heard another lion roar- 
ing in the direction of the large copse, to the left 
of the cisterns, and we resolved to wait; the three 
tetel, too, darted away on the instant, though the 
wart-hog seemed not to mind the roaring. It 
swam and splashed loudly in the pool. 

While I was straining my cyes at the copse, 
Yezeed suddenly exclaimed that the goat had 
pulled up the stake to which we had tied it and 
was running away. We gave chase and at length 
captured it, near the thorn thicket, where the trail- 
ing stake caught in the brush. 

While we were engaged driving the stake again 
with a stone, Achmet, who had gone back to the 
cistern, began whispering excitedly to us, to make 
haste and run to cover. 

“Quickly! Quickly!” he exclaimed. 

Dropping the stone, we made all haste and had 
scarcely gained the safe side of the cistern, when 
we saw four lions standing in a group, less than 
three hundred yards away, and directly in front 
of the large copse of brush. 

The great brutes stalked forward, one behind 
the other, for a little way, then moved out to the 


right, and came softly towards the pool again | 


from that side. 

The goat either saw, or smelled them, and at his 
first leap of aflright, twitched up the but half- 
driven stake and ran away again, this time towards 
the cistern, dragging the stake after him. At the 
same instant the foremost of the lions, uttering a 
tremendous growl, rushed after the fugitive and 


with six or eight prodigious bounds, cleared the | 


intervening space and seized it. 

After a moment spent in grappling, it raised the 
goat in its mouth and ran back. The manceuvre 
was performed so swiftly that neither Marwan 
nor myself had time to take aim, and we did not 
fire, though the lion passed within fifty yards of 
the old cistern. 

The other three lions stood at a distance of 
about two hundred yaris, roaring loudly, lashing 
their tails with a shrill hissing of the air which we 
@ould plainly hear. They walked round and round 
their fortunate comrade, which was crouching and 
eagerly sucking the blood of the goat. 

But soon they all came in for a shate of the 
carcass; and the crunching of the bones an- 
nounced the progress of their savage feast. 

Determined to make sure of the one that had 
taken our goat, we singled him carefully out of 
the group, and three of us shot at him, at a signal 
given by Achmet. Instantly all four of the lions 
sprang up, raising a cloud of dust, and with loud 
roars bounded into the copse. 

It is easy to miss one’s mark by moonlight, at 
such a distance. 1 concluded thaf we had all 


failed to hit. But after a time we heard a lion 
groaning in the copse; its groans and howls were 
repeated at intervals till daybreak. 

We then cautiously approached the thicket, 
with rifles cocked. Stones were thrown in, to 
draw the beast forth; for we surmised that it 
might be lying in wait for us. 

Not succeeding in provoking it to come forth, 
Marwan at length climbed into a small palm stand- 
ing in the edge of the brush. From this perch he 
espied the lion, lying outstretched in the midst of 
a little bloody plat which it had beaten down in 
its throes of pain. Upon my tossing up one of 
the rifles to him, he gave it the coup-de-grace by 
shooting it through the head. 

It proved to be a lioness of fair size; and—un- 
less we were deceived, m the moonlight—it was 
not the one at which we had fired. 


— 
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CHILDREN. 


Children are God’s apostles, day by day 
Sent forth to preach of love, and hope, and 7. 
NON. 
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For the Companion. 


THE FAMOUS “‘HUNDERD” THAT ZEB 
PICKED. 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. 

The cotton had opened finely. Everywhere 
among the bronzed leaves and red and creamy 
blooms were myriads of snowy tufts bursting 
from the boll. 

There was no good reason why Zeb should not 
pick ‘de rise ob a hunderd” every day, according 
to his father’s earnest exhortations. These were 
peculiarly earnest just now, for Uncle Ike had 
already gone over his cotton once, and while wait- 
ing for more bolls to open he had taken advantage 
of the offer of a heavily over-cropped neighbor, 
and was hiring out his whole family to pick cot- 
ton at the usual rates, seventy-five cents a hundred 
pounds. 

Thus it was that this fresh, breezy morning Zeb 
found himself once more on the way to “de 
patch.” As he went he looked like a cotton-bas- 
ket in nimble motion on a pair of brisk little 
black legs. 

When he reached the field, his good-humor de- 
serted him. He could see in the distance the mists 
lifting from the gleaming Beargrass Creek, all sil- 


|ver and azure in the clear morning light; he 


thought of the cat-fish and perch hia beneath 
those glinting ripples, and he heaved a mighty 
sigh. The wind was stirring among the willows 
that softly fringed the banks, so fresh with dew 
and fragrance, so full of rabbits and “patridges.’ 
He plumped his big basket down in the turn-row 
and began angrily to snatch the cotton from the 
bolls, thrusting his full hands alternately into the 
coarse sack which was slung from his neck. 

“Gib me a-holt ob ye, Mister Cotton!” he apos- 
trophized the plant. “I’se gwine ter holp ye ‘long 
on yer trables. Jist git in dis yere bag. De fus’ 
ting ye know ye'se gwine ter be ginned an’ baled 
an’ sont down dar ter town, fur all de white folks 
ter sot around an’ admire ye. Ise gwine ter pick 
forty quick an’ put hit in dat ar basket, an’ den 
dis yere niggah am gwine a-fishin’. Ye heah 
me?” 

When he had once put this resolution into 
words it seemed feasible. He had been set to 
work alone on a narrow tongue of ‘de patch” 
that stretched out into the woods. 

It was an elevated spot and comparatively 
ridgy, and he was not visible to the others who 
were busily engaged in the field below. There 
was little danger that his absence would be dis- 
covered, for the hands carried their dinner to the 
field with them, and the great emulation and in- 





dustry that seem universally to possess cotton- 
pickers made “nooning” a mere figure of speech. 
| “Dey’se jist gwine ter gobble down dar rations 
| an’ keep stiddy on at dar cotton-pickin’—like dey 
oughter do,” said Zeb, with a keen sense of the 
duties of other people, as he gazed down on the 
animated group, his right hand poised motionless, 
full of cotton, his eyes wide with speculation and 
his mouth meditatively open. ‘Dey haint got 
nuffin else ter do, an’ dey haint got nuffin even ter 
talk about, dout dey sot demselfs ter swappin’ lies 
‘bout dat ar fool cotton-picker, what de white 
folks had out yere toder day, dat tuck two hosses 
ter haul hit down de row, an’ den it jist grabbled 
off de leaves an’ bolls an’ stalks an’ trash jist de 
same ez de cotton. Shucks' White folks can’t 
make nuftin dat kin pick cotton. An’ de white 
folks can’t pick cotton, neider. Cotton am a 
mighty partic’lar bizness, dat’s de trufe! Dis 
niggah knows. ’Taint no use haulin’ round con- 
traptions wid two hosses, dat ’taint! Dis yere am 
de cotton-picker!” He held up his grimy claw 
and gravely contemplated it. ‘De Lord hab done 
gib ye a cotton-picker !” 

It was not so long before the cotton in the basket 
had grown into a great fluffy heap. As Zeb emptied 
his bag into it for the last time, he paused and 
looked at it critically. ‘Mos’ half full now; dar 
mus’ be mighty nigh forty dar. Mought ez well be 
skedadlin’ ‘long ter de ribber, I spec’.”” He hesi- 
tated; a qualm of fear seized him. “But den,” 
he argued, “ef dey finds me out, dey can’t do nuf- 
fin, sca’cely. Dey don’t Aid/ no sich cotton-pick- 
ers ez me—not in dis country, nohow. Dey can’t 
do nuffin, ’ceptin’ gib mea good ole-fashioned, 
genteel leaderin’, an’ dey tells me dat hit am good 
fur de healf! Kee-hee! Dis yere child’s gwine 
fishin’ right short off, in bout three shakes ob a 
sheep's tail.” 


| 
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And so he did. 

The hot sun blazed steadily down on the un- 
shaded “patch.” ‘The cotton-pickers went their 
| laborious way up and down the rows, filling their 
| bags and emptying them into the big baskets; the 
}smallest children fell asleep on the ground be- 
tween the plants, still holding in a conscientious 
clutch their cotton-sacks, containing more or less 
of the ten pounds, which is considered a good 
day’s work for a person of six years of age or 
thereabouts. 

Meantime Zeb sat on the bank of the creek and 
goggled with his big eyes at the fish that some- 
how did not goggle back at him. 

Perhaps if success had awarded his hook, he 
might not have looked and felt so doleful as he 
sauntered back in the sunset to “de patch,” slowly 
| winding up his line, his tattered hat on the back 
|of his woolly head, his mouth inquiringly open 

and his eyes walling around with a beseeching ex- 
pression that would, however, have done him 
| little good if his father had happened to discover 
| his absence. 

But there were the hands just as he had left 
them, except that their great round baskets were 
| full to overflowing. He looked at his own with 
| misgivings. Somehow he doubted now if leath- 
ering was so good for the health. After the man- 
| ner of his race he began to take himself gruffly to 
task. 

“Look a-yere, ye brack rascal!” he exclaimed, 
pointing sternly at the basket. “Dar aint mo’ 
dan forty poun’ ob cotton in dat ar basket, ye tri- 
flin’, no-count scamp! Haint picked ez much ez 
yer own weight dis day, dat ye haint! Ye weigh 
sixty solid poun’ ob” —— 

He broke off short, relapsing suddenly from his 
grim, threatening aspect. A sharp gleam shot 
from his eyes. He grinned ecstatically, and ex- 
hibited two glittering rows of teeth. 

He stood motionless for a moment, with that 
expansive smile upon his countenance. Then 
with one swift glance about him, to make sure that 
the ridgy ground still screened him from observa- 
tion, he leaned forward and began hastily to 
scoop all the loose, fluffy masses of cotton to one 
side of the basket. 

Ah, Zebulon! You wicked pickaninny ! 

He stepped into the big circular contrivance. 
He slipped down, burrowing like a mole, and there 
he lay at the bottom of the basket, that was now 
| overflowing with the snowy staple, and to all ap- 

pearance contained something like a hundred 
pounds of unginned cotton. 

He giggled a good deal at first. 
“My healf am so good dat I aint partic’lar "bout 
| takin’ no leaderin’ fur it dis ebenin’, sah; much 
obleeged, sah,” he snickered, addressing the men- 
tal image of his fathera 

He exhausted the delight of these jeers present- 
ly, and lay quietly awaiting events. 

All was very still without. For a time he could 
only hear the subdued monotone of the river's 
chant and the grasshopper’s shriller cadence, 
Then a light footfall sounded in the distance. He 
grew preternaturally grave when he discovered 
that it was coming down the row. It was an er- 
ratic step. He could not altogether account for 
its peculiarities. 

“Is dat folks?” he wondered, quaking with a 
recollection of the dark woods close at hand, still 
darker with the heavy shadows of dusk. There 
might be terrible wild things there that were wont 
to roam at night—hears, he had heard, entertained 
no special preference between fat pig and small 
darkey. 

- He began to appreciate vividly the disadvantage 














nent danger of discovery. 

“But den,” he philosophized, “when a pusson 
ondertakes ter be ‘sixty’ ob cotton he can’t ‘spec’ 
ter be graced wid eyesight—neber heard tell ob no 
‘sixty’ dat could see a bar.” Still he trembled so 
violently that the fear of overturning the basket 
was superadded to hf§ other terrors. 

There was nothing outside so terrible, but it 
menaced him in a way of which he little dreamed. 
Standing in the row, seriously contemplating the 
cotton, was one of those very small pickaninnies 
whose greatest pleasure as well as whose dele- 
gated duty it is to “tromp” overflowing baskets, 
and thus press down the cotton into smaller com- 
pass. These young people roam the fields in 
search of baskets that will bear more “tromping,” 
and the instant that this small darkey scrambled 
upon the top of the mass of cotton Zeb knew the 
nature of the calamity that had befallen him. 

He could have screamed for anguish, his young 
bones fairly cracked, but he heroically set his 
teeth and kept back the tears—since he had chosen 
to imagine himself “sixty,” he must endure what 
“sixty” undergoes. It was not that the pickaninny 


of being unable to see while placed in such immi- | 


basket was more unequal than usual, but he was 
excited flying up and down, and the cotton was 
quite deep even after it had been tromped. 

There was a clamor of voices outside now, the 
roll of wagon-wheels, and the tread of approach- 
ing feet, and Zeb knew that the owner of the cot- 
ton and the pickers had assembled for the purpose 
of weighing it in the fields preparatory to haul- 
ing it off and paying the hands. 

The mule-teams stood motionless in their shabby 
old gear, drowsily hanging their heads, and from 
the wagon a strong sapling protruded and sup- 
ported the steelyard. He heard his father gutfaw 
hilariously, and he had a vivid realization of how 
he was shaking his hat above his triumphant head, 
and snapping his fingers when it was announced 
that his score beat Uncle Prince’s by ten pounds. 
Then the next basket was hung on the hook. 
“Jeemes!” sang out the cotton- picker, whose 
work it represented, for the busy weigher never 
lifted his eyes from his note-book and the steel- 
yard, nor spoke except to call out the result to the 


‘intent, peering darkies, who received it with ac- 


clamations of friends and hoots of foes. 

“Zeb!” exclaimed the boy’s father, and then 
the quaking, smothered Zeb felt the basket lifted 
and slowly conveyed towards the steelyard. 

“I hopes ter de gracious dem triflin’, keerless 
colored folks aint gwine ter drap me!” was his 
earnest aspiration. 

The basket, however, was securely fastened to 
the hook. *‘‘Hunderd!” declared the weigher. 
“Heah dat, gmmen!” cried Zeb’s delighted fa- 
ther. ‘Couldn’t a-done no better dan dat myse’f 
when’st I wuz de size ob dat ar boy.” 

“Zeb’s picked a hundred!” said the pleased 
owner of the cotton; then with a tinge of melan- 
choly he added, “An’ dat’s anodder seventy-tive 
cents gone!” 

“Dat hit am, niggah! Ki—yi! Fork—fork 
right now!” said Zeb’s father to his employer. 
And the merry chorus of laughter rang across 
the darkening water, and echoed from the steep 
bank opposite. 

Meantime Zeb, in the bottom of the basket which 
had been placed in the turn-row, was elated, jubi- 
lant. 

He was quite easy as to his release from his 
present “smuddered” predicament. He knew the 
routine so well that he did not waste a moment's 
fear upon any deviation from it. He waited pa- 
tiently, aware from the sounds that the men were 
placing the baskets in the wagon. 

Presently his turn would come, and then they 
would all go jogging down the turnpike to store 
the cotton away in Ezra Jenkins’s shed-room, for 
his home was on the outskirts of the village, some 
distance from the section of the old plantation 
which he rented. 

Under cover of the dusk and aided by the noise 
of the ungreased axle and the jangling of the 
trace-chains, Zeb thought he would be able to slip 
unobserved out of the basket and to drop down 
behind the cumbrous veliicle. 

It is the habit of the cotton-pickers to follow the 
wagon on foot, there being no room for passen- 
gers, and even if he were discovered after he had 
emerged from the basket, it would be supposed 
that he had merely stolen a ride. 

His thoughts were thus occupied in arranging 
the sequel of his success when a white man rode 
up to the group without. He recognized the new- 
comer by the tones of his voice. 

He was driving a trade with the hands to come 
and pick out his cotton next week, and when this 
matter of business was settled, he answered a few 
questions about the horse on which he was 
mounted. These diverted Zeb’s attention from 
the muttered talk of the men who were moving 
the baskets. 

“Hab Marse Frank Jinniway dono broke dat ar 
‘Chassez-all’ colt ob his’n a’ready?’ he asked 
himself, eagerly, his eyes opening and goggling 
into the expressionless white cotton about him. 

Just then he felt the basket seized. 

He lay quite still, remembering that he was 
“sixty,” and must deport himself accordingly. 
The men bore it to the wagon—it was lifted higher 
—higher —higher—then suddenly—there was an 
earthquake ! 

So it seemed to Zeb. The basket, still held aloft 
above the wagon, was tilted, the cotton was flying 
out into a yet larger basket; and head foremost, 
with outstretched arms and legs and starting eye- 
balls, came Zeb with the force of a cannon-ball. 

“Wh-wh-what is dat?” exclaimed the men, 
dropping the basket from trembling hands. 

The “‘Chassez-all” colt cast but a single glance. 
Then he was bolting and plunging down the turn- 
row. He paused only to fling “de white man” 
over a rail-fence, staked and ridered, and with his 
saddle fled to his stable miles away. 





was so heavy. He was so terribly active. Around 


ing his full weight again and again into the ten- 
derest portions of Zeb’s body, and “tromping”’ re- 
lentlessly until the half-smothered boy heard to 
his infinite relief his father’s voice. 

“Whar’s dat ar triflin’ little niggar Zeb disap- 
peared to?” the old man demanded, gruffly. 

“Dunno—done runned away, I ’spec,” declared 
the diligent ‘‘tromper,” dismounting, so to speak, 
from the basket. 

¢‘Done picked right smart cotton, ennyhow,” 
said Zeb’s father, mollified as he looked at the bas- 
ket. 

It seems strange that the young tromper did not 
i discover through the cotton that the bottom of the 





and around he flew on the top of the cotton, driv- | 


The amazed cotton-pickers had started back in 
dismay at the unexpected apparition shooting 
| out of the basket. Their demoralization gave Ze) 

time to gather himself together. 
| He jumped out of the wagon and set off nimbly 
down the turn-row—a good second to the ‘Chas- 
sez-all” colt. And after one moment of astonished 
| comprehension, the weigher and the proprietor, 
| Zeb’s father and Uncle Prince, Jeemes and thie 
| pickaninnies, the white man and the yellow dog, 
| were all dashing after him at a bewildering gait. 
It was an exciting scene—too soon over, Ze!) 
thought. But I refrain from dwelling on what 
| the scandalized grown folks did to him when they 
|caught him. He had his due reward in the wa) 
that the reader’s fancy can easily supply. 
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A Fine Hair ie, 
COCOAINE dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
preparation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. | 
The superiority of BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
consists in their purity and great strength. [Adv, 
a 
For ten cents.—The St. Louis Magazine, distinctly | 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly. 
Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent 
for 10c. Youth’s Companion and Magazine sené one year | 
for $2.50. Address A. DeMenil. box 7, St. Louis, Mo. [Adv. 
——__>—__—_ 


You can get rid of that terrible tired feeling by tak- | 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv, | 
— oe 


Cluett’s Crown Collars and Cuffs and Monarch 
Shirts, sold by leading dealers. [Adv. 


| Eight (8) large balls of white twine any 
MAGRAME number of threads, or six (6) large balls 


of colored twine, any color sent, any- 
TWINE where by mail,post-paid,on receipt of $1. 
The Lees M ‘g. Co., Westport, Conn. 
2UBBER SLEEVE PROTECTORS. 

Sure protection against rain, snow or soiling of clothes. 
Housekeepers, artists, bookkeepers, physicians, type- 
setters, storekeepers, butchers, everybody needs them. A 
pair sent by mail for 30c. Canfield ubber Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. Sold by Dry Goods, Clothing & Drug Houses. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 
Turkish Rug Patterns,stamped in colors on Bariap. 


Permanent business for agents.C atalogue for stamp. E 
FROsT & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper. 


DON’T GET CRAZY 


UILTS started until you seethe new book of 
my J Stitches, in six 10-inch Blocks, with Instruc- 
tions.” Price 25c., mailed by BENTLEY, ll44 B way, N.Y. 


MOSAIC Wesend enough elegant silk to make 4- 10in. 
blocks for $1, including lithograph diagram | 

showing how to put them together from prize 
PATCH designs. Fancy work material at wholesale 


rices. Waste embroidery, 40 cts. per oz. 
Samples to make 10-in. block 30c. NEW YORK | 
SILK AND SUPPLY Co., 338 Broadway, N. Y. | 
FANCY |2,iss3 
RIBBON |i: | 
FOR CRAZY | ioc" isocst ieee car 
PATCHWORK sis "Tr E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. | 


WASTE EMBROIDERY ‘wasd 






































orted Ribbon, Qt to 5 in. | 

Silk Pieces STAMPED 
READY TO WORK,With Sprays, Buds, 
Butterflies, Mouse, &c. + enough for | 












BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS. 
Elegant for Crazy Quilts and all kinds of Fancy Work. 
One ounce package cor 40 cents in postal notes. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, ie Y., or 35 Kingston St., Boston. 


~~ AGENTS WANTED. | 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD | 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
a slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds. 
Specially adapted for lady canvass- 
ers. Address 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mase. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 


HOW TO DO IT! 


“LUSTRA PAINTING” is a superb method perl 
decorating Screens, Curtains, Table-covers, &c., | 
There is not a lady in the land who cannot do it iva 
personal tuition by the aid of the complete book of in- 
struction, “How to Do ‘Lustra’ Painting,” by the inven- 
tor. R. H. BR AGDON, ARTIST, | 
SrUpIo BLpa, 4TH AV. & 2TH ST., NEW York City. 
_ Send Postal Note for 50 cents. | 


JERSEYWAISTS | 


150,200, 3.00,400,500,6.00,8, UP 


C.N.CART ER &CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 

























| 
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SUMMER AND FOULARD SILKS. 


Summer Silks in great variety, reduced to 50c., 65c., 
75c., 85e. 

India Foulard Silks reduced to 65c., 75c., 87c. 
Rich Brocaded Noyelties, 24 inches wide, reduced 
to $1.59. Formerly $3. A very great sacrifice. 
Send 2-cent stamp for samples. 


LeBOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
Broadway & [4th St., New York, 


C4zt Fi, Llt SILK 5 


THE BEST $1.00 PACKAGE. 
Sixty Pieces, 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty pieces, 2 by 6 inches; o 
Twenty four pieces, 5 by 5 inches; or Fifty tebe gard pieces of corres 








Ler gonatity and value. Beautiful Colors and Patterns. No twe 
alike. Half a were uantities, 60 Cts. EMBRO IDERY 
SILK or CRAZY WO RK~all Bright Colors—full half 
ounce Packages, 3 Sen, PI ounce, 40 Ce aR 
COOPER & ¢ SONA 
Importers and Retailers. Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW-ART-HANDBOOK. 





DRAWN-WORK. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A neat 16-page manual, copiously illustrated with ex- 
amples of this beautiful and attractive work. The di- 
rections are clear and practical, the matter fresh and 
original. 

Price, with large supplement. free by post, 35c. each. 

Catalogue of other ae Work Publications sent upon 
receipt of 6 cents in sta 

Address WM. W OP OCK. Publisher, 
140 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


DRY GOOD FROM NEW YORK 
somo 2n GLOSE PRICES 


Stock in all departments now complete. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
(Established 1840.) 
23d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


A warm iron passed _o 
wrt & uy Ae e back of these PAPE RS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern 


to any Fabric. Designs in 
Cc Srowsie, Embroidery, 

Braiding, and Initial 
Letters. 

New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all BricGs & Co.’s 
Patterns, including over 40 
5 new designs, sent on receipt 
of seven three-cent stamps. 

Mention the Companion. 


104 Franklin St. N. Y. 


yee by the lending Zeph- 
r Wool Stores 
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Corsets, has so large 


Kh 
) 
i families in the city 
KY are now wearing the 
® 
the Belt. 
MISSES CORSET. 


NURSING CO 





SENT POSTPAID 
QNcLise, SATEEN 


A 
in your 





ket. Liberal pay, QO 
tion guaranteed. Ap 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any 
cause, if you seem “pretty well, ” yet lack energy and 
do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from dis- 
ease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable cur- 

ative They cannot and do not injure like medicine. 
Always doing good, never harm. There is no shock or 
sensation felt in wearing them. There is no waiting a 
long time for results; electro-magnetism acts quickly, 
generally the first week, more frequently the first day, 
and often even during the first hour they are worn, 
their wonderful curative powers are felt, 


The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish 
circulation are stimulated, and all the old-time health 
and good-feeling come back. They are constructed on 
scientitic principles, im parting an exhilarating, health- 
giving current to the whole system. Professional men 
assert that there is hardly a disease which Electricity or 
Magnetism may not benéfit or cure.and they dailyprac- 
tise the same, as your own physician will inform you. 

THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New 
York, formerly Surgeon-General of the U.S. Army, 
lately lectured upon this subject, and adv ised ‘ai med- 
ical men to make trial of these agencies, describing at 
the same time most remarkable cures he had made, 
even in cases which would seem hopeless. 





Reader of the COMPANION, well or indisposed, should 
immediately give our ELECTRIC CORSETS a trial. If 
not satisfactory, as soon as received, return them to us. 


An Active Agent 


Wanted in Every Town. 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSETS & BELTS} 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 ¢ 


Probably never, since the invention of 


ted as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets and Belts. Over three thousand 


Every Man and Woman, well or ill, 
should daily wear e/ther the Corset or 


ABDOMINAL CORSET, « $3.00. 





CTRIGIBELT 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 


Good Live Canvassing: A: Agent wanted 
town for these sp 

tised and best selling ond 8 in the mar. 
uick Sales, Satisfac- 


ALL OUR CORSETS ARE NOW DOUBLE-STITCHED, AND WILL NOT RIP. 


LADY 


Liberal Terms. 


a demand been crea- 


of New York alone 
m daily, 


Price, 75 cts. 
oe 1 5 


“an, 
£0 PE, 


idly adver. 





ply at once. 





usually worn; we neiinte our flat steel thagnetods 
in place of the ordinary corset steels. These Corsets 
are all equally charged, differing only in quality and 
design. hey are elegant in shape and finish, made 
after the best French pattern, and warranted satisfac- 
tory in every respect. We now tip all our side steels 
so they will not cut through the cloth, and in place of 
the ordinary clasp we now use our patent lock-clasp. 
The above applies equally as well to the Electric Be t 
for gentlemen, 

The prices are as follows: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 
for the Corsets, and $3.00 each for the Belts. We now 
make all these Corsets in dove — white only, A -. 4 
are sent out in a 1 i by 
silver-plated compass, by which, the ‘electro-mag netie 
influence can be tested. We will send either kind to 
any address, postpaid, on receipt of price, with 20 cts, 
added for packing or =e. and we guarantee 
safe delivery into your hands. Remit in post-office 
money-order, draft, check, or in currency by regis- 
tered letter. In ordering, kindly mention the Com- 
panion, and state exact size of corset usually worn, 

Make all semeiengees payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 
Broadway ;, New 

N. cach cor: set is stamped with the En if coat- 
ofan -% and the name of the Propr peptone, THE PA 








The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00 5 


, #1 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, ’BOc. 


MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 


0, $2.00, $2.50, 83.00. Flesh Brushes, $3.00. 
Insoles, 50c, 








**Towemy 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
= CUTICURA 

a REMEDIE. 





DRY GOODS 


SUMMER SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s 


Is Easy, Economical and Convenient, 
SAVES TIME, MONEY AND TEMPER. 
OUR 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


is the popular talk among 
500,000 PEOPLE 
throughout the United States, and the demand increzses 
daily. We mail it free to any address. 
Everybody should see our newest feature, 


THE ART GALLERY 
And Fashion Indicator, 
Sent free on application. 


SPECIALTIES FOR 30 DAYS ARE: 


No. 530, P. D. White and drab Coutille Corsets, 4 or 
5 clasps, medium length, perfect-fitting, best corset ever 
offered for the money, 1.35 per pair. Postage, 14 cts. 
additional. 
Ladies’ Night-robes, special style, 81.00, 
Ladies’ Drawers, excellent goods, $1.00. 

Ladies’ Chemises, very pretty, $1.00. 

Ladies’ White Skirts, 5's in. Hamburg ruffle on 

bottom, $1.00. 

Postage, 10 cts. additional for each garment. 

The above four are the best values in Ladies’ Under- 
wear ever offered, the price being about the actual 
wholesale cost of the material, exclusive of making. 
Trial orders will convince one of the fact. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
_Mention thi this paper. BOSTON, MASS. — MASS. 


SONG WORSHIP! 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
By L. O. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 


Price 35c. $30 per hundred, 

The advent of a new Sunday-school song book by two 
such men as are the gentlemen above named, is a notable 
event. Mr. EMERSON stands confessedly in the very 
front rank of church-music composers, and Mr, SHER= 
WIN, also eminent as a composer, has had great success 
in the compiling of the best-known Sunday-school music 
books, and has for years had charge of the musical de- 
partment at Chautauqua, and other famous assemblies 
of Sunday-school workers. 
The music and words of SONG WORSHIP mark a 
step in advance, being far above the ordinary Sunday- 
school “jingles,” and are dignitied without being dull. 
The hymns are by eminent writers, and are full of the 
best religious truth. The music is of a high order. 
Superintendents will be pleased with the Index of 
ubjects, of which there is a great variety. 

nisters cannot fail to like the hymns. 
One specimen copy mailed, post free, for twenty-five 
cents. Specimen pages free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


“AMESPYLES 









( VER the Garden Wall, : ai and 99 Son aaa and 
Music for 12c.; 100Horseshoe, Floral andBirdChromo 
Cards, lic. L. HATHAWAY, 339 W. ash. St.. Boston, . Mass. 


=. For KENSINGTON, OUTLINE and RIBBON 
EMBROIDERY, BRAIDING, ete. 

With this Outfit you can do your own 
ae. and Staniping for others. 

New Outfit contains 35 STAMPING 
warren, Designs of Daisies, Ferns, 
Wild Roses, Lilies of the Valley, Bou uets, 
Outlines, Haif Wreath of Roses for Pillow 
Shams, ‘strips for Flannel Skirts, Scal- 
lops, Vines, Braiding Pattern, Cherries, 
Butterflies, Grassherper, Mouse, Kitten, 

Frog, Anchor, Star, ete "rice List of 
.\ Floss, Crewels, Silk, Chenille, Felt, ete. 
Full Instructions for Stamping and Work- 

















Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 


ISFIGURING 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 
tile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. | 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT., the new blood ve ifier.cleans- 


Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 


es the blood and perspiration of impurit 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- | 
ing and Inflammation, clears the pl and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Ha 
CUTICURA SOAP. an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensa- 
ble in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humor: 8, Skin Blem- 
ishes, C — d and Oily n. 
SUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere, Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 
cents: Resdlvent, $1. PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


FAIR DEALING. 


TheNew 
Czarina 
Switch 
With 
Six 
Points, 
> $5, $6, 
$8.$10, 
$19. 


es and poison- 












MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 

On receipt of sample shade, we will for- 
ward Hair goods by mail to any part of the 
U. 8. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ing, “Box of Stamping Powder, Distributing Pad, In- 
structions for Indelible Stamping. NEW SAMPLE Book 
| containing over 400 Illustrations of New and choice de- 
| signs for all kinds of Embroidery. Illustrations of 
| Roses, Golden Roa Sumac, Corcomb, Pansies, Daisies, 
Woodbine, Ferns, Wreaths, Vines, Braids, Scallops, Cor- 
ners, Outlines, Alphab ets, etc.; also a list of over 800 
Patterns. We'send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. 
EXTRA STAMPING PATTERNS, — Outline Alphabet (26 
letters), 50c. Sheaf of Wheat, 5c. oo % Straw- 
| berries, 10c. Forget-me-nots, lie. Calla Lily. Iie. Pan- 
| sies, ic. Pond Lilies, se. Outline Design, Oc. Golden 
Rod and Asters, lic. S, orig of Sumac, li 
SPECIAL OFFER. — We will send ali these Extra 
Stamping Patterns and the fom ane 5 Outas for $2.00. 
Address J. F. I <LLS, Lynn, Mass, 


BALL'S 





The ONLY po een canes min gent by 
PO CERE af’ s wear, if not found 
RFECT! uy TSATISEAC TORY 
in every soma and i ‘und 
Made in a variety of styles —_ prices, So 
| oe dealers evervwhe Peware 0 of By cepnane ony Lota 
| tations. None gent nine wi 





seller. 
first- 


THE BEST THING KNOWN For 


WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 























“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 
TEA.”—Old Song. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get » clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa 
very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
tom 60 to 9 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER- 

LATED TERS as Premiums with $5, 7 and 
B10 ore rs, ear ea TEA SETS with #16 Soaps. 
ECORATED TEA SETS with #15. 
BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pes., or DIN- 
NER SETS of 106 ne 8. With $20 orders, and a Host 
of other Epes Send us postal and mention this 
Lise. and we will send you full Price and Premium 


Ereignt charges average 75 cents per eo 
West. GREAT LONDON 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





cer wake ALLENS 


ROUT BEER 





which x make 6 Gallons of Beer. 
No trouble to make, No boiling. No strain- 
ing. Much preferable to ice water. 
entirely of roots and herbs, such as Dande- 
lion, Hops, Ginger, Spikenard, &c. Package 








BU GOREN ED Re Meee bliin. 


of herbs for making sent by mail for 25c. 
CHAS. E. CARTER, Lowell, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
ODORS. 


From out the lily’s heart, at rosy dawn, 

weet per fume gently rises, and I say, 

“Phe day is fair; the flowers are fragrant. 
Praise to God for all the promise vot the day.” 


At noon the roses languish, yet their breath, 

Faint pulsing, greets my waiting, grateful sense; 
And I take heart amid the toilsome tasks, 

And thank God for the rose, with joy intense. 


At night, the violet and mignonette 
Distill sweet odors, and the jasmine flower 
Lavishes incense. Ah! ‘tis surely sweet 
‘Stmply to breathe, at twilight’s dewy hour. 
He who hath formed the lily, shall not He 
Be gladdened by the lily’s sweet perfume? 
Bloom on, my life; send up thy prayer, my heart; 
Your odors shall outlive the Ily’s bloom. 
MARY E. C. WYETH. 


_ 
> 





TWO CAT STORIES. 

‘Bhe eminent lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, had a cat 
of which be was so fond that he daily went to the mar- 
ket and purchased a piece of meat for it; a thing 
whieh his servant considered it ‘‘beneath his dignity” 
to do. at one time, the doctor was unable to 
write if puss were not lying on his table. 

Now, if such “weakness” 


Indeed, 


was pardonable in a man 


like Dr. Johnson, it certainly is excusable when mani- | 


fested by ordinary mortals. 

We frankly confess to an especial fondness for fe- 
lines, though they are said to be treacherous and des- 
titute of any affection for human kind,—which we will 
not believe, and we are always pleased to hear a “cat 
story.” 

‘Taking it for granted that many readers of the Com- 
panion have a similar inclination, we narrate two in- 
eidents of which we had a personal knowledge. 

\ lady in Manchester, N. 
canary. 


IIl., owned a cat and a 
Entering her sitting-room one afternoon, the 
cat ran to her, put its paws upon her dress, and mewed 
loudly. What the anima!—usually very quiet—meant 
by such demonstrations, she did not understand. 
Presently, noticing that the bird—a great singer—was 
silent, she looked up to the cage, to find its door open, 
its form@ tenant gone. 

“Kitty, have you killed Dick?” she asked, in an an- 
ary tone. 

Again puss put ‘its paws on her dress and mewed, at 
the same me glancing at the top of a window. The 
upper sash had been lowered, for ventilation, and it at 
onge flashed through the lady’s mind that the opening 
thus made had furnished the canary’s means of escape. 

Soon the cat to leave the room 
Nothing was seen of it for three days, 
when it returned, beariag in its mouth the fugitive bird, 
which it laid at its mistress’s feet unhurt. 

A cat in Weare, N. IL., during the absence from home 
of the family to whom it belonged, was, last autumn, 
slightly how, it was not known, but pre 
jet-black, it immedi- 
gan to grow white and, by mid-wintes, its every 
hair had become white. 


manifested a desire 
and was let out. 


wounded; 


sumably by a dog. Previously 


ately be 


Numerous instances are on record of people having 
been so frightened as to blanch their heads; and the 
owners of this cat think, as do we, that fear effected 
the change above noted, and indirectly caused the ani- 
mal's death—for poor puss has gone the way of the 
world. So far as we know, itis a unique case. 

F. F. F. 
_— -~@> — 
SEA-SICKNESs. 

Those so fortunate as to be exempted from sea-sick- 
ness are apt to exhibit their selfishness by making light 
of the sufferings of Meir less fortunate companions. 

A writer in Chambers's Journal utters the following 
protest against such an exhibition . 

Some are guilty of real unkindness at such times; 
will “chaff” their unfortunate companions and offer 
them unsuttable refreshments. All this is very coward- 
ly, and deserves the strongest censure. Could they 
but realize for themselves what sea-sickness is, they 
would at least refrain from adding to the annoyances 
which it entails 

lhe poor Lrishman stated the 
said to his friend, ‘O Mike, 


it’s just awful! At first, 
you're afraid the ship will 


go down; but afterwards, 


you're afraid that she won't.’ 
It ia too often the case, however, that the victim of 
sea-eickness has to endure ridicule as well. The 


crowds that sometimes assemble at watering-places to 
watch the landing of the drenched and exhausted pas- 
sengers, too often behave in a way that does little 
credit to the civilization of the nineteenth century 

And the selfishness of smokers is sometimes pain- 
fully apparent at sea. The proximity of pipe or cigar 
may be fatal to a neighbor's chances of escaping sick 
ness; yet the request td6 remove it, or to cease smok 
ing, often receives but a sullen compliance, and some 
times even a positive refusal. 

When we reflect that the voyage may be an invalid’s 
quest after health, or the brief holiday of some over 
taxed and careworn toiler, the infliction of any need- 
leas suffering is no ordinary wrong. 


Few things are more distressing than sea-sickness, 
teeth-ache, and varfous forms of nervous disease. Yet 
they receive little sympathy, because they do not usu- 
ally prove fatal. 

+r - 
SCOLDING AND FRETTING. 

We have the best of authority for believing that soft 
words will appease the anger of another person, and 
the following anecdote, taken from Jndoors dnd Out- 
doors, shows that they will, even when spoken by our- 
selves, turn away our own wrath 


While visiting at a friend’s house once she asked me 
to go to her desk for something, and I saw there, on 

yening the lid, a motto written by herself, and evi- 
dently intended for no one else. It said, “Do not scold! 
do not fret!” 

“Yes,” she said, in answer to an inquiring look, “I 
was obliged to put it there. 

“T waan’t very well, little things troubled me, and it is 
80 natural to speak of them; but I noticed after a little 
while that when in the morning early, before school or 
breakfast, I began to speak of the wrong-doings of any 
member of the family, the wrong-doings and the ten 
dency to “er - of them increased alarmingly all 
through the da 

“T discov ered that if 1 were silent, the opposite war 





case very neatly who | 





‘ 


true, and I began to earnestly believe as I never did be- 
fore that my own soft words turned away my own | 
wrath.’ 
~@e - —- 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES, 

We speak of some persons as tender-hearted; but, 
as a matter of fact, every one is, literally, very bard- 
hearted, the heart being a very tough muscle, so insen- 
sible that one would not feel it if it could be seized 
and held in the grasp of a giart. The heart is no more 
the seat of our affections than is the stomach or liver. 

It causes no more pain to cut a nerve, or the brain, 
than to pare one’s nails. Large portions of the brain 
may be lost without any impairment of the intellect. 

An entire bone may be removed, and, provided eg | 
periosteum (the membrane which covers it) is retained, 
the bone will grow again as good as before. 

A new nose may be reconstructed with a flap taken 
from some other part of the body 

«\ person dying from loss of blood may be restored 
by injecting blood from another person’s body. 

silcicpnideeinaaliaiei sites 
DYING IN A JOKE. 

Truth has been spoken in a jest, and men have died 
in a joke. 

Many years ago a famous English diver gave exhibi- 
tions. He used to climb a tall pole and dive off the top 
of it, and before taking the leap he was in the habit of 
giving a representation of hanging with a noosed rope. 

One day, however, the noose slipped round behind 
his ear, and he could not liberate himself. And so he 
strangled to death there at the top of the pole. 











What has long been sought has now been found, 
and at great expense. A process has been perfected for 
producing it at so small a cost as to bring it within every 
one’s reach. The article sought was a cheap, palatable, 
healthful vegetable acid, and to meet the demand the 
Avery Lactate Company has produced lactic acid, which 
is the same acid that isin sour milk. There is no ques- 
tion as to the healthfulness of this acid, and used asa 
beverage when mixed with water, it promotes digestion 
and prevents and cures dyspepsia. It should and will 
displace any poisonous mineral acids which have been 
urged upon the people on the plea that physicians ree- 
ommend them, when, in fact, physicians only use them 
in prescriptions.—Soston Courier of June 1. (Adv. 
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, milk, and when nearly 


F briskly until 1t boils.Fla- 


N, Publisher, | 


Foop BLANC MANGE.— 
Take 5 tablespoonfuls of 
Ridge’s Food to 1 
milk; first mix the 
food with a little cold 
milk, add a little salt and 
2 well-beaten eggs, heat 
the remainder of the 


bellies add; then return 
the fire and stir 


vor to suit the taste. 
Pour into a mould, eat 
— with sugar & cream, 

n cans, 4 sines, 35c., 65¢., 
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‘Two Ladies Met One Day. 
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ec you.” 
“| will, for I’ ve 
tried ever ything else.” 
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they met again, and No. 1° 
said, “Why, how much better you loc hat’s up? Go- 
ing to get married, or what?” “Well, yes, and it’s all 
owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for “Catarrh; 3’ oh, 
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Chicago, for valuable AA... of full information, and men- 
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ted EUREKA KNITTING SILK. Embroideries, 
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counterfeits! : R 
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for Children. 
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